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“On Special Con Contributors, 


LITURGICAL CAL FLIRTATIONS. 





Ir is a very curious thing to see how the litur- 
vical tendency in men’s natures every now and 
ron breaks out. It is not a normal development, 
but the consequence of disease, unskillfully treated 
at the outset, and therefore never extirpated, but 

able to be provoked into new activity by appro- 
priate exciting causes, just like an early rheuma- 
tism, not radically cured, whose twinges invade 
tho system every damp day, every drizzling mist 
that fills the air, every chilling snow-storm. There 
many such physiological and psychological 





re 
ener na. A prolonged wet season calls into 
‘fe and power the seeds of intermittent fevers. 
Wi se long cicatrized have been known, even | 
after the lapse of twenty years, to renew their | 
painful sensitiveness in consequence of cortain | 
eveles of atmospheric influences, counectiag them. | 
celves with peculiarities of the system, and rousing 
old propensities from their quietade. Now and | 
then, in the theological or ecclesiastical world, | 
or in the societies and classes connected by senti- | 
mentalor esthetic aflinities and sympathies with the 
vreat Mother of the Religion of Forms in place of 
the Spirit, jnst such a revival may be witnessed of 
old liturgical longings; and very amusing flirta- 
ns are gotten up between denominations that | 
have wed each other. 
[he passion for a liturgy we have said is not a 
rina velopment, neither is the habit of its use | 
né yahabit of piety, but may be a mere 
ibstitu'e for piety, an inferior resort in an emer- 
eney, adhered to when the emergeacy no longer 
exists ; an exception adopted for the rule; just as 
{a man should prefer a cork leg, or a wooden one, 
to the habit of walking on his own feet; or as if, 
having used crutches for a temporary lameness, he 
should ever afterwards prefer them to the unaided 
ree use of hisown limbs. A liturgy was adopted 
and universalized by the Romish Church much in 
way: andthe Episcopal denomination ever 
e have only borrowed and used those antique 
mish erutches. They were so felicitously 
wrought, the whole body of devotion could lean 
non them so gracefully, and they corresponded so | 
simivably with areligion made attractive and gor- ! 
geous for the senses and the taste, that the leaders 
u the English Reformation could not give them 
ip, and consequently they have always been inher- 
ted by law, as the piety of the people, or rather 
the molds into which that piety must be run for 
safety and for rooung | 
A liturgical apparatus is plainly not the method 
of the Divine Spirit, or it would inevitably have 
been pointed out fo us in that great passage in the 
eighth of Romans, concerning the aid and guidance 


God 
ls us that the Spirit helpeth our infir- 


which God does vouchsafe to us in prayer. 
graciously tel 
mities, because we know not what to pray for as 
we ought. Now this 
hierarchists and admirers of the Prayer-Book have 


is the very argument the 


always used to enforce the necessity and duty of a 


liturgy, namely, because extempore prayers are 


irregularity, rudeness, igno- 
and not fit to be heard. But certainly it is 
be supposed that the Divine Spirit would know 

e best mode of helping, overcoming, or preventing 
these infirmities, and would disclose it. For the 
pirit helpeth our infirmities as to prayer. In what 
he help them? Most inevitably 
1 would expect, having been told that you do 
not, of yourself, know how to pray as you ought,— 
you would expect, in accordance with the great 
cument for the need of liturgies, to be introduced 
now by the Apostle to some revealed forms, some 
divinely inspired prayers for your use and guid- 
The Spirit graciously helpeth our infirmi- 
ties, and hath mereifully drawn up the following 
forms of prayer, to be used by us in our supplica- 
tions, that we may know how to pray and what 
to pray for as we ought. But no such thing fol- 
lows, nor any intimation of any possibility of ever 
so learning how to pray, or of getting any benefit for 


things of inilirmity, 


rance, 


way does 


ance. 


any such exercise. 
Jutthe great revelation is just this, that the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities, and teacheth us how 


to pray, by himself making intercession for us (that 
in our own hearts where only the spirit of 
prayer breathes utterance) with the groanings that 
cannot be uttered. This is God’s institute of prayer, 
this is God’s appointed liturgy, the breathings, the 
groanings, of His spirit inthe heart; these are his 
teachings, the spirit in the heart, and no other 
form 1s necessary. That is necessary, and that is 
all the liturgy we need, these groanings in the 
heart, unutterable. They cannot be uttered, and 
therefore much more cannot be stereotyped in 
an utterance for all generations, appointed to be 
read in all the churches They cannot be utter- 
ed, but yet, when the heart is full of these groan- 
ings, inspired by them, it pours them: out before 
God, it never wants language ; imperfect, strug- 
gling phrases, indeed, but far more acceptable to 
God than the most elaborate and carefully 
Wrought, most beautifully worded and faultless 
compositions, even though they were as solemn 
and awe-inspiring as the most perfect gothie ca- 
edral ever yet constructed. 
Now at this late day it seems very foolish for 
ominations that have always held tp this reli- 
ce on the Spirit of God for the art of prayer, to 
rlake a competition with sects that by so 
niany ages have got the start of us in reliance on 
A liturgy has qualities, or must have, 
ersful, that are not born in a day, nor 
for imitation. A liturgy 
the production of ages ; they 
ited as a thing of life, but are the fos- 
rm, that life might once have inhabited. 
e€cannot hope to form a new extemporaneous 
{ we could 
essarily be extemporaneous, in comparison with 
that which has been filtrated from the Romish 
lissal by the Episcopacy. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that we can take the wind out of these splen- 
wide-spread liturgical sails, by starting a rev- 


enue 


be suce 
t Up extempore, is a 

nd fossils are 
e not re 
Zé d fo 


nd any one that 


ry , 
sls a 


EEE 


| 


| quickened spirit; 








| times are. 


‘utter, or even a modern Cleopatra’s Puri- | 


lanie liturgical barge across their course, or be- | 
‘ween them and the breezes of popular favor. | 


Che competition could only excite ridicule, or pro- 
voke pity. 

We remember once upon a journey seeing an 
ambitious little dog strain every nerve for miles 
‘o keep up with a railroad train, in which we 
happened to be riding. It was a noble ambition, 
and avery well sustained effort; but the poor 
‘ellow had to give im. There was a spirit in him 
that there was not in the locomotive, and yet the 
locomotive would go the fastest, by sheer expan- 
‘ion, mot ef ideas, but steam. The little dog's 
movements were the work of life, but the rail train 





ran by mechanical laws and forces. Unless you 
could have put a steam-engine into the quadra- 
ped, in place of his breathing heart, and iron 
wheels in place of his feet, there was no possibil- 
ity of his succeeding in the race. It was life 
against mechanics, and mechanics never get ex- 


hausted, never change, impassive as adamant. } 


And just so, the fossil liturgy must beat the ex- 
temporaneous out and out. The qualities of a 
living thing and the qualities of a fossil cannot be 
combined together. If you intend the properties 
of the fossil, its hardness, its susceptibility of wear 
and tear, its impassiveness, its indifference to the 
moods of the master, you must lay aside the life. 
If you intend the living thing, the impulse, the 
heart, you must lay aside the qualities of the fossil. 

If you make a mold of prayer, every man’s 


| heart is to be forced into it, every man’s emotions 


are to confirm fo it; the mold commands the 
spirit, not the spirit creates the mold. The ut- 
terance governs the prayer, not the prayer the ut- 
terence. The prayer does not breathe nor burn, 


| creating its own utterance, but the predestinated 


utterance creates the prayer. It may be larger 
than the strength of the heart to fill, and it 


| almost always is so indefinite and vague, with 


grand and beautiful generalities of devotion, that 
itis like a painting of flowers, so well done, so 
naturally, that the humming birds and the bees 


| fly at it, expecting honey and fragrance, but find 


themselves thumping against a bit of canvas. 
Just so with the yearnings of the heart in prayer, 
its sensibilities to sin, and its grateful emotions in 

a thousand emergencies; they either fall disap- 
pointed against the eloquent generalizations of the 
collects, or wander in empty space, like the deso- 
late spirits seeking for a body. Or again, they 
are like the small, tender, delicate fibrils of the 
roots of plants, seeking to penetrate the deep soil, 
that they may find nourishment, but repressed and 
prevented, because the soil is only fit for the large 
and general tap-root of a species. 

Again, the form may be smallcr than the heart, 
and entirely inadequate to the expression of its 
and there is no adaptation to 
ihe phases and chang?s of emotion or of thought, 
any more than there is to the great varieties of 
need. It is not ashirt of mail, but a case of 
armor. It is just like Saul’s despotism, when he 
would have thrust David into his own helm and 
hauberk to set him against Goliah; but David 
preferred his sling. 

It is an objection against all liturgies, that none 
of them ever grew out of a pressure by the Holy 
Spirit, a revival of religion in the hearts of men. 
If a liturgy had sprung up out of the revivals in 
Edwards’ days, or out of some ef the seasons of 
the outpouring of God’s Spirit since that time, it 
would have had a fervor, a spirit, a power, of 
which there is no example whatever in existence ; 
it would not have had the eloquent dignity and 


polished beauty of a fossil, ground down and set 
for curiosity and vrnament; bait would havo had 
the freshness, the tears, the depths and varieties of 


| spiritual emotion, the importunity, the Jacobite and 
| Tyrophenecian wrestling, manifested sometimes in 
| actual prayer-meetings, where the Spirit has de- 


scended as with tongues of fire, has inspired 
speech set on fire of heaven, has given utterance 
in pleadings such as even angelic eloquence could 
not compass, nor the most perfect unaided, unin- 
spired genius organize in forms of language. O for 
such a baptism with the spirit of prayer, such inspi- 
ration of feeling, thought, and utterance by the Di- 
vine Spirit helping our infirmities, by filling our souls 
with the groanings and yearnings that cannot be 
uttered! This reach and struggle of mind and heart, 
this comprehensiveness of conception and of view, 
this vastness, this infinitude of faith’s vision, this 
sense of eternity, of sin, of holiness, of God, of re- 
demption, of heaven, of hell, of the divine glory, of 
mortal wretchedness and ruin, of the divine pity, 
compassion, love, in Christ Jesus, of the glory of 
salvation, of the length, breadth, depth, height, 
of the love of Christ which passeth knowl- 
edge, these soundings in unfathomable depths, 
these approximations toward the being filled 
with all the fullness of God, are experiences 
that forms of prayer can neither give nor pre- 
serve, neither produce nor teach, any more 
than the lightning can be stereotyped, or the elec- 
tric life of nature communicated by descriptions 
in a book. By this inward inspiration, the highest 
energies of the soul are called into exercise, and 
for the support, obedience, and continuance of it, 
that the soul may not lose its power, nor render 
it vain, nor quench and grieve that Divine Spirit, 
who is the gracious condescending agent and au- 
thor in such a gift, such a baptism, an incessant 
watchfulness unto prayer is requisite, and a dili- 
gent earnestness of soul and sincerity of mind and 
heart in the effort and exercise of prayer. Paul 
knew something of this, and lets drop expressions 
descriptive of his own habits in prayer that show 
him to have been not less a warrior and agonizing 
wrestler at the throne of grace, than he was in 
open conflict with the enemies of God’s kingdom. 
Such habits put the thought of the possibility of a 
form out of existence, and we may add they put 
our accustomed routine of supplications to the 
blush. 

A book has been published by Scribner of this 
city—a Book of Public Prayer, compiled from the 
authorized formularies of worship of the Presby- 
terian Church, as prepared by the Reformers, Cal- 
vin, Knox, Bacon, and others. How far this vol- 
wme may serve to supply the desideratum noted 
above, let any yearning heart determine for itself, 
by consulting the printed petitions. Itis a volume 
most beautifully printed, and is of much curious 


interest as a historical record; it may also be of , 


use to some ministers, as Simeon’s skeletons some- 


filled with rushing blood, cannot be learned or 


gained from the most perfect skill in stringing | 


bones on wires. Forever it will remain, that the 
leiter killeth, but the spirit giveth light. C. 





Correction.— We find in one of our exchanges a 
note from Prof. Gale of Knox College, in which he 
says that his recert communication to The Independent 
in reference to that institution, and which our printer 
set up “ according to copy,” was not in his own hand- 
writing, but in that of an amanuensis, and that the 
errors of orthograpby and grammar were not the au- 
thor’s but the copyist’s. As the signature to the arti- 
cle was in the same handwriting with the article itself, 
we naturally inferred that Prof, Gale bad both written 
and signed it. His disclaiming- note, as we find 
it, appears to have been copied from the Tribune of this 
city; and the explanation which it makes of s M3. 
which we had very naturally regarded as a “ curiosity 
of literature,” would have been given to our readers 
before this late day, if his reply had been sent first, or 





even sent at all, to thie office, 





Che Hudependent. 


RECENT CHURCH HISTORY OF NEW 
HAVEN. 





CHAPTER I. 





Tue latest assault of the Puritan Recorder on 
the Churches of New Haven—endorsed as it has 
been by the Journal of Commerce, which is com- 
monly supposed to have some special means of 
information about New Haven affairs—may. be 
made the occasion of deriving, from the recent 
Church-history of that city, some lessons that 
should be profitable to all the Churches. We do 
not return to this subject for the sake of controver- 
sy with a froward and unhappy contemporary ; 
but only for the sake of gratifying whatever desire 
to know the facts may have been awakened in any 
quarter. Many readers who are too well acquain- 
ted with the infirmities of that journal to put any 
confidence in its statements on such a subject, may 
nevertheless desire to know what the facts are 
which it has misrepresented in this particular 
instance. This may be accepted as an apology 
for whatever in our remarks may take the form 
of contradicton or refutation toward a journal with 
which, since the exposures it has lately made of 
the spirit by which it is governed, we desire to 
have no controversy. 

The writer to whom we have made reference, 
says—partly on information from “a friend in 
New Haven,” and partly ¢ on the authority of pub- 
lished statistics— 

“The Third Church was formed in 1826 ; 
College-street Church in 1832; the Howe-street 
Church in 1838; the Chapel-street Church io 
1838; the South Church in 1852. These, with 
the First and Second Churches, seven in number, 
are all the existing Congregational Churches in 
the city, excepting that of the College, which does 
not come into this account.” 

He then goes on to say that in twenty-five years 
the population of that city has increased threefold, 
or from about 10,000 to about 35,000 ; and that in 
nineteen years since the formation of the Chapel- 
street Church, only one has been added to tho 
number of Congregational Churches there, that 
one being the South Church, “ which was gathered 
and is mainly supported by Mr. Hallock of New 
York, whose ministry and design are not at all in 
harmony with the principles of The Independent.” 
He proceeds as follows : 

“ Meanwhile the membership of the original 
churches has been declining. The statistics show 
that, in the last three years, Dr. Bacon’s Church 
has lost forty members, and Mr. Dutton’s one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven. That is, the two mother 
churches have lest an aggregate of 227, out of an 
aggregate membership of 1,188, in the space of 
three years. Nor have they lost this by coloniz- 
ing ; for no new colonies have been formed in that 
time. Nor have they imparted their strength to 
other Congregational Churches. For the Howe- 
street Church has always needed and repeatedly 
asked for aid. It has lately solicited members 


rom some OF the older «hurvheos, and the anorwe: 
has been that they had none to spare. Now this 
fact, that there has been no increase for nineteen 
years, while the population has so much more 
than doubled, is, in the account, equivalent to a 
loss of one-half in a stationary population.” 

Having made some inquiry in the proper quar- 
ter, we are constrained to say that the foregoing 
statements, taken as a whole, are a somewhat 
remarkable compound of heedlessness and disin- 
genuousness. The most convenient mode of cor- 
recting what the journal referred to has untruly 
or unfairly stated, will be to give the facts as they 
are. 

The “ Third Congregational Church in New 
Haven” was instituted in Sept. 1826, twenty-nine 
members of the two previously existing Churches 
having been dismissed and recommended for that 
purpose. Dr. Taylor, who had retired from the 
pastorate of the First Church less than four years 
previously, and who was then as now professor 
in the Theological Seminary of Yale College, 
preached to that little flock more than two years in 
the lecture-room of the First Church. In those 
two years twenty-four were added to their nuim- 
ber, fifteen on profegsion. At the beginning of 
1829, their place of worship was removed to the 
basement of the edifice now known as the Chapel- 
street-Church. That building was completed and 
dedicated in the following summer; and in March, 
1830, Dr. Taylor’s ministry in the Third Church 
was surperseded by the settlement of a pastor, 
Rev. Charles A. Boardman. At the time of Mr. 
Boardman’s installation, the number of members 
was less than seventy. During his brief ministry 
of two years and five months, two hundred and 
twenty-five were added to the Church, of whom 
seventy-two were received by dismission from 
other churches. His successor, ordained ten months 
afterwards, July, 1833, is the Rev. Dr. Cleave- 
land, now in the twenty-fifth year of his minis- 
try. 

The very great success of Mr. Boardman’s min- 
istry was in the year 1831, memorable in the relig- 
ious history of New Haven and of New England 
as a year of “ great awakening.” The following 
year was also marked with special blessings. One 
of the results of that great revival was, that five 
young men, in August, 1831, undertook what they 
called at first the “ Missionary Church,” and after- 
wards the “ Free Church.” Advancing by slow 
degrees, and in the face of many difficulties, the 
Free Church, at the end of about five years, had 


the 





But the art of covering skeletons with | 
| living flesh, coursed and vivified by natural veins, | 
form would | 


succeeded in building a houseof worship for itself 
in Church street—the one now occupied by the 
Roman Catholics under the name of St. Mary’s. 
Their first pastor, Rev. Henry G. Ludlow, was 
called after they had occupied their house a few 
months, and was installed in June, 1837. At that 
date, the number of its members, as reported to the 
General Association, was 138. A year afterwards, 

the number reported was 227. Mr. Ludlow’s 
| ministry in that Church continued about five years. 
During that period the “ Free Church” system was 
given up, and what was at first the “ Missionary 
Church” became the “ Church-street Church.” 
At the close of 1842, the present pastor, Rev. 
Edward Strong, was ordained. Under his ministry 
the Church has undergone another change of loca- 
tion and of name, and has become the “ Coliege- 
street Church,’’ with 429 members. 

In 1837, the Rev. L. A. Sawyer relinquished 
the pastoral office in the North Church, and with 
a few devoted friends whose resources were in no 
proportion to their zeal, entered upon a city mis- 
sion which resulted in the ‘ Park-street Church,” 
formed, March, 1838, with 49 members. That 
Church worshiped in a hired room till January, 
1842, when it entered a plain but commodious 
edifice which had been built for it, (with aid from 
other Churches) in Howe-street. It is now the 
Howe-street Church. Mr. Sawyer’s ministry in 
that Church continued twe years and seven 





months. Since his time, Rev. A. C. tesawie, 
Rev. W. De Loss Love, and Rev. S. H. Higgins, 
have successively held the pastoral office. The 
present pastor, Rev. D. H. Hamilton, is doing a 
good work, and has been blessed with much suc- 
cess. The ministry of Mr. Love, though brief, 
was eminently successful. The last report to the 
General Association makes the number of mem- 
bers in this Church 300,—an estimate which we 
are informed on good authority is probably below 
the truth. 

The Chapel-street Church was also instituted in 
1838. In form it was a secession from the Third 
Church ; or, as some might represent the matter, | 
it was instituted in consequence of the secession of 
the Third Church from its place of worship. The 
ministry of Mr. (now Dr.) Cleaveland in the Third 
Church began in circumstances that seemed highly 
favorable. It is remembered, however, that his 
predecessor, Mr. Boardman, had already predicted 
that difficulties would arise, and it was not long 
before those difficulties began to appear. Parties 
that had risen in the Church began to sympathize 
with theological divisions elseWhere. The young 
pastor could hardly be expected to control the 
rising trouble from which his more experienced 
predecessor had made a timely escape. The cur- 
rent of events—it may be said without imputing 
any blame to him—brought him, after a while, into 
sympathy and union with the opposition to what 
was then so widely denounced as “ Taylorism” or 
“ New Haven theology.”” The parish became em- 
barrassed in its finances. Its house of worship 
had been paid for only in scrip bearing interest 
at six percent. At last,in August, 1838, the house 
was surrendered to the stockholders, and the Third 
Church and Society removed to a hiredhall. Im- 
mediately the new owners of the house opened it 
for public worship, and in November the Chapel- 
street Church was instituted, consisting of sixty- 
one members. In November, 1839, the first pastor 
of that Church, the Rev. John O. Colton, was or- 
dained. His ministry was very brief. After offi- 
ciating not more than a month, he was overtaken 
by disease, and, in April, 1840, he entered into 
rest. The Rev. J. P. Thompson was ordained in 
the October following, and was dismissed to his 
present connection in March, 1845. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. L. Griggs, who, finding that his 
health would not endure asea-board climate, retired | 
in September, 1847, after a ministry of two years. 
The pastor now in office, Rev. W. T. Eustis, was 
installed in March, 1848. Since that date the 
house of worship has been enlarged once by the 
addition of some twenty feet to the length of the 
audience-room, and again by an extension in front 
which gives a wide vestibule, a convenient and 
sufficient lecture-room, a committee-room, and a 
pastor's study. The number of members in the 
Chapel-street church, as last reported, is 395. 

By the unhappy division in 1838, the strength of 
the Third Church was greatly reduced. Its total 


membership at the close of that year, including all 4 
those who had alréady withdrawn from it, but 


whose dismission was not completed till a later 
date, was 222. The number as reported in 1840 
was 195,—in 1843, 191,—in 1847, 160,—in 1856, 
203. For the present year there is no report. The 
marked decrease of 15 per cent. from 1843 to 1847 
may be explained by the fact that in 1846 the cata- 
logue seems to have been revised, and “the watch 
and care of the Church withdrawn” from about 
twenty persons, “for disorderly removal.”” Ever 
since the unhappy division which was consum- 
mated in 1838, though it began some two or three 
years earlier, that Church has encountered many 
difficulties. For a few months after its removal 
from the meeting-house in Chapel street, its place 
of worship was an upper room hired for the pur- 
pose. Then the Orange-street Chapel, (the lecture- 
room of the First Church,) having just been rebuilt, 
was offered to them gratuitously for their Sab- 
bath assemblies, and was accepted. As the 
result of great effort, aided by contributions from 
without, they were able in 1841 to build a new 
meeting-house in Court street. In 1856 they 
achieved a greater triumph. Though few, they 
were united and spirited ; and there were among 
them some men of wealth and great financial abil- 
ity. It was the deep conviction of both pastor and 
people that in order to the accomplishment of what 








they regarded as their special mission, they must 
have a more beautiful and attractive house ina 
more central locality. To this end they made 
such efforts as are rarely made for such a purpose 
in a New England city ; and, with some aid from 
without, they succeeded in building, at an expense 
of not far from $60,000, (including the avails of 
their Court-street property, sold to the Jews,) a 
brown stone edifice which fronts and adorns the 
great central square of New Haven, and would 
make a very decent figure in the Fifth avenue. 
The membership of the Third Church in January, 
1857 (the date of the statistical reports) may be es- 
timated at 230. 

About the year 1837, Mr. Gerard Hallock, then 
a partner with the late David Hale in the proprie- 
torship and editorship of the Journal of Commerce, 
was induced to enter into some land speculations 
in New Haven. He became an extensive proprie- 
tor of what might be prospectively considered 
‘city lots’ on Oyster Point, where he established 
his residence and built for himself a beautiful 
villa. 


self-sacrificing projector, Mr. Arthur Tappan) a 
reformatory journal, it was quite natural for Mr. 
Hallock to connect himself with the congregation 
of the Free Church, then under the pastoral care 
of Rev. H. G. Ludlow, whose glory was that he 
had been mobbed as an “ Abolitionist”’ in New 
York, and pelted with eggs in an Anti-slavery 
meeting at Meriden. The place of worship in 
Church street was nearer than any other to Mr. 
H.’s suburban residence, and it was then under- 
stood that, though he was not himself an Aboli- 
tionist, he was better suited with Mr. Ludlow’s 
style of preaching than with that of any oth- 
er pastor in New Haven. When the Church 
removed to College street in 1848, he objected to 
the removal, and though he still retained his con- 
nection with the congregation as a hearer and a 
liberal contributor, it was well understood that he 
was ready to take his leave whenever a church 
should be provided for the south-western portion 
of the city, which was in a measure deserted by 
that removal. Accordingly measures were com- 
menced, in 1850, to build a house of worship in 
that quarter. The whole mode of procedure was 
novel—not to say subversive of established princi- 
ples. Nochurch was instituted at the outset to 
be the center of the movement, and to give it a re- 
ligious character. No ecclesiastical society was 
incorporated to acquire and hold the property for 
public uses. Mr. Hallock himself took the whole 





matter into his own control. With the aid of only 
some $3,000 invested in the enterprise by a mem- 
ber of the First Church, he erected a massive 
stone building, with tower and bell, and with every 
convenience for public worship, and called it “the 
South Congregational Church.” He added a chap- 
el, study, and commitiee-room. He paid for all, 
and owns all with the exception already indicated. 
He invested there, in land and buildings, some 
$35,000. He employed sexton, organist, singers, 


all at his own expense. He provided a minister | 


of eminent gifts, of wide celebrity, of large and | 
various experience, of fervent zeal, the Rev. Jo- 
seph C. Stiles, D.D. “ The South Congregational 
Church ” was then dedicated, in June, 1852, and 
thenceforward public worship was maintained 
within its walls. Five months afterwards a 
church was constituted in that building, and has 
continued to worship there till the present time. 
Dr. Stiles has been assisted in the pastoral care of 
the Church by the Rev. G. W. Noyes. Neither of 
the two ministers is settled or installed in the pas- 
toral office. Their responsibility is simply and 
directly to the one man who employs them and can 
dismiss them at his pleasure. Yet the Church 
has increased, in five years, from 29 members to 
178. 

Another enterprise was undertaken, on a some- 
what analogous plan, in 1854. It was obvious 
that a new church ought to be instituted in the 
eastern part of the city. But instead of a church 
and ecclesiastical society, a subscription was com- 
menced to build,—as if a building were the one 
thing needful. A gentleman, who at that time 
supposed himself rich, took the matier into his 





own hands, threw aside the subscription, and built 
a meeting-house for himself asa speculation. He 


| had no great respect for the New Haven pastors as 


a body. We are not aware that any of the minis- 
ters in the city, save Dr. Cleaveland, perhaps, and 
Dr. Stiles, had any opportunity of giving him ad- 
vice. 


“a first-class church” in a good locality, and 


| choose a minister for himself, the pew-rents would 
| pay all expenses and yield a handsome profit on 


the investment. So he went forward, borrowing 
on the right hand and on the left, till the house 
was finished, and then it was announced that the 
Rev. Dr. 8. H. Cox had accepted an invitation to be 
“pastor of the new Congregational Church in 
Wooster place.” In July, 1855, the “ Church” 
was dedicated with a sermon by the “ pastor,” 
who immediately entered on his labors. In an in- 
credibly short time, the world was duly 
informed that the Rev. Dr. Cox had been com- 
pelled, by the failure of his health, to resign 
the pastoral charge of the Wooster-place Congre- 
gational Church in New Haven. Not long after- 


was called to fill the vacancy, he being expected 
to create such a demand for pews as would pay 
his own salary of $2,000 and all other expenses, 


besides the interest on 345.000. i 
gacious and enterprising proprietor failed in busi- 


ness ; and the church-edifice, notwithstanding its 
formal dedication, was responsible for his debts. 
The interests of the mortgagees and other creditors 


public worship. In December, 1855, a church 
was formed of about a hundred members—a larger 
number than any church in New Haven ever had 
to begin with, since Wisdom hewed out her seven 
pillars in Mr. Newman’s barn. Toa superficial 
view the enterprise seemed promising. Under a 
thoroughly New England pastor, heartily identify- 
ing himeelf with it, and willingly making sacrifi- 
ces in its behalf, it might have succeeded. But 
Dr. Hamner could not overcome the twofold orig- 
inal sin of patronage and speculation, and the 
whole undertaking proved a failure. The edifice 
was offered in the market for a little more than 
half its cost; but even at that price it was not 
thought worth the buying. Those members of 
the Church whe might have bought that edifice 
or built another, withdrew ; and those who were 
left, being wholly disappointed—not to say be- 
trayed—voted their own dissolution. The edifice 
passed into the possession of the Second Baptist 
Church, who may perhaps thrive there, inasmuch 
as they are not at all connected, in public opinion 
or in their own consciousness, with the specula- 
tions, the failures, and the blunders which enter 


| so largely into the history of what was called the 


| 


As the Journal had not then wholly ceased 
to be (according to the intention of its spirited and | 


“ great tick,” 


It should be remembered here that the hundred 
members who eonstituted the Wooster-place 


the date of the returns. 
The most important of the practical lessons de- 


rivable from this history, will be the material of | 
At present we need only point 
out, in some particulars, the unfairness and un- | 


another chapter. 


truthfulness of the statements made by our con- 
temporary. 


1. The increase of population in New Haven 


since 1832 is greatly exaggerated. According to | 


the statement in question, the population of that 
city was about 10,000 in 1832, and is now 35,000. 
By the census of 1830, it was 10,184; by the cen- 
sus of 1850, it was 20,345; and by a local census 
taken in 1853, it was 23,000. If we suppose that 
for the last four years it has increased at the rate 
of 1,900 annually, it is now 27,000—just 8,000 
less than the number in the statement. Of this 
27,000 the Irish and German population (Romanist 
and Jewish) is probably not far from 8,000. 
Twenty-five years ago, the foreign element in the 
population of New Haven was almost too small to 
be considered. 

2. The statement in question employs a decep- 
tive measure of the strength of the Congregational 
Churches in New Haven at two different periods. 


now there are only seven. 
prove ? 


thousand greater now than it was then—that in 
1838 there were only two strong churches where 


of the four having been greatly enlarged and 


seded by a far more beautiful and convenient 
structure. That there were six churches in New 
Haven nineteen years ago, was weakness rather 
than strength, when compared with the fact that 
there are only seven to-day. 

3. The particular statement concerning the 
North Chureh hes already been corrected in the 
Recorder and in the Journal of Commerce by a 
note frem Dr. Dutton, the pastor. He states that 
in a revision of the catalogue, a large number of 
names were struck off—many of them names of 





beautified, and another having been wholly super- | 


He was quite sure that if he should build | 





wards, the Rev. Dr. J. G. Hamner of Baltimore | 


| New England. 
Inst then tha «a. | 


required that the house should be kept open for | 
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persons who, it was ascertained, had been dis- 
missed long ago, but of whose dismission no re- 
cord had been made. This alone explains the do- 
crease. Others had been dismissed to form a new 
church which has since .been disbanded. Their 
dismission appears in the statistics, but their re- 
turn is not yet reported. We learn also that from 
the First Church several have been cheerfally dis- 
missed to strengthen feebler churches. 

4. Our readers will remember that the object of 
the statements made by our contemporary is to 
| make out an argument against some radicalisms 
and doctrinal novelties which it imputes to New 
Haven, but which, as might be expected, it dares 
not attempt to specify. We shall have occasion to 
consider this argument in another chapter, but 
while the matter is fresh we cannot refrain from 
asking whether New Haven has not been blessed 
all the while with at least a respectable allowance 
of what the Recorder will recognize as a sound 
and conservative ministration of the Word. Dr. 
Cleaveland has been for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury an eminent pastor in New Haven. Is he 
guilty of heresy or radicalism? Or if his undis- 
guised sympathy with the old doctrine and posi- 
tion of New England against slavery—a sympa- 
thy which cost him and his church, not long ago, 
the loss of one of their wealthiest members— 
should be alleged against him, who shall lay any 
such thing to the charge of Dr. Stiles, Mr. Hal- 
lock’s own minister, the Secretary of the South- 
ern Aid Society, and the author of ““Modern Reform 
Examined’? And what of Dr. Hamner? His 
ministry, surely, had no taint of the radicalisms 
or theological novelties imputed to New Haven. 
Did he not head the protest in behalf of slavery 
in the New School Presbyterian Assembly? Has 
he not gone over to the Old School body, and 
purged away from his character the last suspicion 
of New School theology? If all the other minis- 
ters of New Haven are men whose defection 
from truth and order repels good people from their 
churches, surely the three whom we have named 
ought to have succeeded all the better for the con- 
trast. Weimpute no fault to them. We do not 
say that they have failed or have been unsuccess- 
ful. It is enough at present that in the matter o/ 
growth, the difference between the churches to 
which they have ministered and other churches, 
does not clinch the Recorder’s argument. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 





4 
Revelation inthe Patent-Office. 





Wasuincton, Oct. 23, 1857 

RETURNING to this city after an absence of some 
months, I see many new houses and steres in pro- 
cess of completion to be in readiness for the com- 
ing winter. Even the National Hotel is being fit- 
ted up once more by some enterprising men from 
It is likely the next season will be 
& Yory quict one here, and none but Congressmen 
and their shadows, the lobby-members, will be 
here to occupy all the rooms which will be vaeant, 
and awaiting the opening of the next session. 

I was glad to find Miss Miner. had reopened her 
school with great success. Tn ‘the spring, Ex- 
Mayor Lenox denounced the school and all its 
friends, especially Doctor L. D. Gale, Chief Exam- 
iner in the Patent-Office, who, from the coming of 
Miss Miner to the city, had afforded her the hos- 
pitalities of his house, and made her and her as- 
sistants welcome there. I was astonished to see 
such an ineendiary publication in the columns of 
the National Intelligencer. But there it was, and 
the dragon’s teeth sown have ripened into the dis 
missal of Doctor Gale from office. 

This removal, and others to follow, is a matter 
of moment to all patentees and all who have pur- 
chased patent-rights and have made investments 
in machinery. The Patent-Office is maintained 
out of a Patent Fund, created by fees paid by pa- 
tentees. Heretofore the Commissioner has had 
entire contro! of the appointment of Examiners of 





ages are not counted at all in the statistics of | public buy ignorantly of the fact, and when cap- 
¢ present year, they having been tn ¢ransitu at | ital is invested, it has to be defended as best it 


| 
| 
| 
j 
} 


| this Board were by resignation or death ; 


Patents. Those who held the office of Chief Ex- 
aminers of the several departments of Art, first 
served as Assistants, and the only ehanges made in 
for they 
have been regarded as vital to sustaining the char- 
acter of the office, and the only guardians of the 
claims of aonest inventors against piracy of these 
patents by cunning men, who are ever ready to 
claim an improvement of every patent that prom 
ises to pay well. And an infringing patent is al- 
most always the ruin of a good patent, for the 


| may, and before a judge and jury a fraudulent 
| claim in machinery stands an equal chauce with 
a just one. 

The Patent-Office has thus been brought into 
| the Democratic line of safe precedents, viz. “ To 
| the victor belong the spoils.” This was not donc 
without a struggle. Mr. Secretary Thompson 
comes from Mississippi. He is not supposed to 
know much about patents or the many millions of 
dollars depending on the integrity and skill of 
Chief Examiners of the Patent-Offico. On his en- 
tering the Home Department Doetor Gale and Mr 
Lane, both Chief Examiners of long standing, emi- 


| nent for their science, integrity, and industry, both 
| men of high standing in ourchurches, were required 


| to be dismissed on the score of politics. 


Mr. Com- 
missioner Mason, whose ability has won for him 
the thanks of the men of inventive genius every- 
where, declined to do his bidding. He made strong 
representations of the evils that must ensue, both 


| to the patentees and their assignees, and to the 


reputation of the office, which he had labored to 


| build up by taking all care to have only men of 


ecience and skill and long experience as Chief Ex 


| aminers, and that no men stood higher than Doc- 


Nineteen years ago, there were six churches; 
But what does that | 
A more pertinent statement would be | 
that the number of church members is nearly a | 


now there are six—that then there were four | 
houses of worship where now there are seven, one | 





tor Gale and Mr. Lane; theone distinguished for his 
knowledge of chemistry, and the other, Mr. Lane, 
for his ability in mathematical science—that such 
men could not be replaced ;—but all went fornaught 
with Mr. Secretary Thompson, and Judge Mason, 
rather than see his office degraded, resigned; and 
Mr. Holt, the’present Commissioner, wrote to Doctor 
Gale and Mr. Lane, that “he was instructed by 
the Secretary of the Interior to say that their ser- 
vices as Chief Examiners were no longer required 
in the Patent-Office.” 

Mr. Lene will, doubtless, find his science availa- 
ble in some one of our colleges where learning is 
venerated and sought for. Dr. Gale has opened an 
office in Washington for Patent business, and it is 
to be hoped that he will be sought for by men 
needing such services. He was for ten years Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Geology in the University 
of the city of New York, and has served eleven 
years as an Examiner of the Patent-Office. 


0. P. Q. 
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@Par olun Gotrespondence. 
BXPERIMENTAL VIEWS OF AN ENG- 
° ~  LISH CEIRISTIAN. 

oo 

It is knewn to many that the ministers of the Gos- 
pelin Old England, though fully sympathizing and 
harmonizing with those of New England, have never 
entered fully into the theological discriminations which, 
from the days of Edwards, have prevailed anong the 
most growing and effective churches on this side of the 
water. We have in possession a private letter, writ- 
ten many months ago, by a private gentieman in one 
of the inland counties, a Christian and a mau of busi- 
nese, whose spare hours and thoughts have been given 
to literary and practical themes rather than theologi- 
eal speculations. The extract which we have ventured 
to print will show the workings of such a mind, operat- 
ing on its own experiences, guided by the werd of God, 
and acting wholly uninfluenced by theological theories 
or formulas. And it is interesting to see the process 
by which he brings himeelf, fally and squarely, upon the 
New England ground, to the practical views of divine 
and human agency which have been the life of our 
great revivals for a hundred years. 

I should much like to talk with you on the subject of 
conversion, and the aids to religious life. I believe 
that years after I wae converted, I prayed that I might 
be converted! having as a child concluded that con- 
version implied a conversion comprehensive, including 
the idea of perfect sanctification. I think—but I do 
not dogmatize—that “ conversion” is capable of philo- 
sophical exposition and explanation, in accordance 
with mental and physiological laws, and that in it the 
human and the divine are seen in harmenious action. 
Faets have to be presented to the human understand- 
img,—a Testimony, concerning God and His Christ, to 
be delivered for acceptance. The entrance of these 
facts gives light—the acceptance of this testimony in- 
fluences the whole man. The word of the truth of the 
Gospel thus “ converts” —thus sanctifies. It is consist- 
ent with this, that the work of conversion may be, as 
it were, sudden and m tary or a protracted pro- 
cess. Saul’s understanding is conversant with a thou- 
sand religious facts. Saul is master of the old cove- 
nant truth, as generally apprehended. One flash of the 
light of the Divine Spirit, and all this, so to speak, is 
available, and we have what is called * the conversioa 
ef St. Paul” But further truth has to be exhibited, 
apd the conversion to be advanced. Jesus is seen to be 
“the Lord,” and to be such a Messiah as Paul 
preached. So also ia many, conversion is a gradual 





ané «!most unconscious process, as often seen in the | 


children of the pious. Here a little, and there a little ; 
—portions of revealed truth are apprehended by the 
understanding, and their regenerating force is felt upon 
the will and the affections. Nor is the Revival process 


imeensistent with these, but contrariwise ; for these | 


known truths, or half-known truths, are vividly pre 
sented. With strong hand the weeds that choke the 
good seed are pulled up. Blow succeeds to blow ; and 


the power of earnest itcracion is felt ; and the general | 


state of mind, at such a time, in the community is 
such as not to counteract the process. 


that devout men, ministers, would combine to add 
something to the ordinary and mechanieal process. 
Does not the difference in practice arise something in 


this way,—*‘ We never tire nor stop to rest,”—I mean, | 


we have not, as New England appears to have, s»me- 
thing like a period of leisure, in your hard and long 
winters! In these your farmers, and people in villages 
and agricultural towns, can take breath awhile, can 


speak one to anether, and say, Lord revive thy work! | 


Then, as to religious employ ment. 
tion, and Action is Life. 


Truly Life is Ac 
I have long been laid aside, 


and always labored in weakness—but I have seen and | 


felt that epiritual life is action. At fourteen or fifteen, 
after having been at work till almost the dawn of the 
Babbath—certainly till 10.30, 11, or midnight, up in 
the morning, across the river, some four miles to a 
hamlet, to conduct a Sunday achool_-no church o+ 
meeting-house in the place. Dinner in my pocket; 
afternoon teaching : then walk home to evening chapel, 
sometimes alone, and sometimes with companions. It 
is my belief that Nonconformity would have been well- 
nigh dead amd gone but for Sunday-echool teaching, 
and ite effect upon the teachers—hedging them about, 
by companionship and a common life, and they by 
teaching learning’ I should suppose half of our 
ministers have gone from the Sunday school into jhe 


It is almost an impertinence in me, who can hardly 
way what I mean to say, to write thus loosely abou/ 
these things to you, who have long tasted, knewn, and 
handled them, and who have had so large a field of 


observation, but bear with me a little in my folly ; and | 


Jet us at least together hope for increased sanctifica- 
tion, and together say, Thy kingdom come. 

Sometimes in this my faith almost fails, and the 
thought rises, The Lord delayeth His coming. One has 
te remember that we Gentiles, who were afar off, have 
heard and do hear the word ; and that ¢his is a thing 


come to pass, beyond the apprehension of prophets nd | 


kings. But withal, the dark side will present itself. 
Here is increasing intelligence and increasing skeptic- 
iem ; more religious activity, but more ecclesiasticism, 
and many poor miserable counterfeits of Christianity. 


This, here, in the comparative light—while the wor!d 
lieth in the wicked one. And while I hear the glorious 


notes of prophecy, proclaiming the triumphs of Mes- 


siab, I also hear the undertones, which breathe of judg- | pupil, should “talk like the common people, but think | 
Are there not two harvests of 


And the visions of Joel and John, do 
they not show us the harvest of the earth ripening for | 
“ This is the condem- 


pation.” This land, and your land, are the regions of | ature. Their art is not artifice or affectation, but it 
light ; and in these, emphatically, the light ts resisted, | 


ment to the uttermost. 
the earth! 


the awful sickle of judgment! 


and the light of many is becoming darkness—and how | 
great that darkness! But I will not pfolong this 


Jeremiade. 
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LETTERS ON ART—NO. XXVIII. 





The Pre-Raphaclites. 





Common sense is the average or ordinary perception 
In art, as in application te 


‘of healthy unexcited eyes. 
the affairs of life, it isa balance of faculties, it is san 
ity, it is the necessary basis of power. 


There is a kind of genius which throws a colored 
light of its own upon all objects, tints them with rosy 
brilliancy or lurid splendor, or palls them with Stygian 
gloom. There are small poets, unquestionable poets, 
whose entire thought is an exaggeration of this kind. 
There is a magical atmosphere over all their work, and | 
you are brought into sympathy with the writer, while | 
yet he shows you no object in its true relation to the | the fact has been disclosed that they were great ma- 
Because there are | 
so many small poets for every great one, because the 
men of exaggeration are in a majority, genius has come | 
Imagination is thought to be the 

We expect the poet to stimulate 


universal experience of mankind. 


to be distrusted. 
organ of illusion. 
and amuse us by projecting combinations and inven 


tions of his own, differing from those of nature by their | 
extravaganee, and able to excite languid minds by in- | 
tensity of light and color. But the great men return | 
The eye soon tires 
of a forced or artificial light. For a moment it catches 
and delights us, but we soon learn to prefer the soft 
and steady radiance of openday. Take upa bit of | 
stained glass, and look through it at the landscape. At 
first you will be surprised and pleased by the novelty 
and brilliancy of all objects, but a few experiments will 


and bring us back to simplicity. 


convince you that the best medium is the pure air, th 


best organ of vision the unimpeded eye, and that the 
highest beauty is to be reached by purifying the eye, 
and toning it to nature not by using tinted spectacles. 
Bailey, the author of Festus, shows you life through 

a lens whieh — and distorts while it stains and 
ut Shakespeare's strength appears in 
the cool, pure atmosphere of his ental His imagi- 
pation is ap organ of truth. It goes to the center of 
objects, and makes them new, surprising, and beauti- 
ful; not by perverting or exalting their natural exter- 
nal qualities, but by showing their eesences, showing 
what they really are to human needs, to human emo- 
Even the mind of Dante seeme 


illuminates. 


tions and affections. 


And 60 many — 
hear and fear, and turn unto the Lord. And much | 
eould I wish that we had the Revival apparatus here,— | 


This Society is mainly a publishing one, and great 
good has been done through ite agency. But why 
should the churches continue to pour water into fall 
reservoir? Is it wise to have se much capital loc 


cheerful Englieb poet. We regard him as the etandafd 
of nature repreduced in art; and a multitude of grest 
and true poets, like Keats, and Shelley, and Ouleridze, 
ard Tennyson, must take rank below bim because 
their genius is not achromatic. They reach spiritual 
qualities, but in the dazzle of these they lose their hold 
upon natural qualities, and the report they make does 
not fairly represent the actual world. 

Among painters also we find chromatic and achro- 
matic geniue—genius which produces its effects by 
| departure from the ordinary standard of appearance, 
| and that which is great enough to make ordinary ap- 
pearances the vehicle of passion and emotion. As we 
find Dante among the poetic colorists, so we find Mi- 
chael AngeJo using exaggeration of form, and striviug 
to:%express energy, not by emphasis of 
moral, but by a kind of barbaric stress laid upon phys- 
ical qualities. Tintoretto, another giant, is often as 
extravagant in conception and treatment of his sub- 
ject as Salvator Rosa, yet Tintoretto was a min of 


‘ap in 
buildings, and yet to be im the market as borrowers! Is 
it not time to look more closely into the management of 
these matters! It may well be asked why the Bible 
and other societies should own their buildings, and thus 
lock up large amounts of capital. Would it not be 
better for the former to contraet for Bibles, as it is said 
the English Bible Society does, than to run the risk of 
loss and defaleations in the varied departments of pub- 
lishing ? ’ 

As a business man, I must express the opinion that 
some of these large and expensively managed charities 
(so calle?) have had their day, and I cannot ‘believe 
they will hereafter draw so largely from the Christian 
public. Perhaps it is not best they should do so, but 
the work they have been doing we wish to have con- 
tinned, and we need light and wisdom to know how, 
in the future, to accomplish the most good in the most 


q 
diseased, in ite intense personality, beside that of our | 





























grand intelligence, and Salvator a mere hero of mele- | econemical way. Boston. 
drama, striking at imagination with ragged caves and Nov. 7th, 1857. 

hideous contorted roots and broken branches, and dis- . 

mal shadows fit to hide the brutal crew of robbers that | THE RIGHTS OF CHURCHES IN MASSA- 
infest them. CHUSETTS, 


a 
In the practice of weak men there is a manifest at- Wr have read with much interest the comments by 
tempt to render their work more striking by a certain 


Dr. Ellis, ia the Appendix to his work on the Unitarian 
license, by some peculiarity of tone or easy artifice of Controversy, upon the legal decisions in regard to 
light and shadow. This is composition and comven- | -nusch property in Massachusetts, and also the com- 
tion, entitled to no respect. But the true subjective | pu nications in recent numbers of the Puritan Record- 
genius actually sees nature not as other men see her, er, in reply to Dr. Ellis and in vindication of the rights 
with clear vision, but through a medium qaite peculiar, of the churches. This controversy turns upon the im- 
which exalts certain qualities and omits or subordinates port and effect of the decision of the Supreme Court 
the rest. 


of Massachusetts, made in 1820, in the celebrated 
This involuntary misrepresentation appears eftenest 


Dedham case, known in the books as the case 
in the color of a painter, because form is, compared | 67 Bojer against Fales. The First church and the 
with color, a solid and fixture, with which it is almost 


: , sages ‘ : : First parish in Dedham had been associated together 
impossible to take liberties without distortion and man- from the earliest colonial times, according to the 
ifest deformity. 


. seitled usages of the Congregationalists in Massa- 
Turner was a man who saw nature at times with an 


chusetts. 
eye out of all harmony with other eyes. In his last years | yi) rian clgsgyman, was called and settled by the ma- 
his color was unintelligible, and his perception of it jority of the parish against the will of the majority of 
seemed to have drowned out his feeling for form. Yet | 14.4 church. Thereupon the majerity of the charch 
his drawing, No. 173, in the English Gallery is doubtless withdrew, and from that time met and worshiped at 
a record of the actual impression made by the scene 
upon his failing sight. 

The Pre-Raphaelites are plainly men of genius, full 
of reverence, of passion, of delight in life, and deep 
apprehension of its sacred significance. They are 
poets at heart, but their poetry does not strike home 
to the observer and command universal, unhesitating 
| admiration, because their genius is*a slight intoxica- 
tion—it ie a very trifling insanity—it is that secondary 
| kind of inspiration described by the poet when he said, 
} ** Great wit to madness nearly is allied.” 


ee 
~ 











but did not, after their withdrawal, attend public wor- 
ship at the meeting-house. One of the deacons, who 
withdrew, took with him the bonds and other sec :- 














which, between 1641 and 1711, had been granted to the 


| adhering to the parish, brought their suit for the secu- 


Court. The court decided, thereforeytiat the adhering 
- seb - | minority, after the majority had withdrawn, constituted 
| Their emotion is a stimulant which mounts into their 


Hoes pag the First church, and that the newly-elected deacons 
| eyes; those organs become overcharged with circula- | succeeded to all the rights of the deacons who had 


tion, and ace not the naturel, but a personal gloom and | withdrawn, as to the securities and funds sued for. 
sunshine. In their intensity they lose breadth and bal- | 


| ance of perception ; they become preternaturally awake 
| to detail and to the effect of certain favorite colors. 
They lose the moderation and harmony of relation 
which are most valuable qualities in nature, esseatial 
to beauty as they are to truth. 

It is part of their artistic creed that color is to be 
employed for itself, as instrumentation is used in music, 
to affect the imagination, while it delights the sense | 
They use and regard it as color, without strict refer- 
ence to its descriptive fitness. They paint a pair of 
legs encased in green trunk hose as transparent, lumi- 
nous, and glowing as though they were emeralds. 
The effect would be lovely if we cou'd forget that we 
are looking, not at jewels, but at human members, 
which cannot be made to glow in that fashion by any- 
thing we can put on them. 

Hughes, in his “* Home from Sea,” has felt the force 
of green in foliage so deeply that he has failed to feel 
the gradation of color, and his green on the church in 
the back- ground is as deep and as little affected by in- 
tervening atmosphere as that of the nearest grass. 

For this reason we say of these men that their minds 
are intense but narrow. Common sense is the broad 
basis on which pyramids of power must be built. If 
te amy weosk am exdimary, good eye is LaGted, if the o- 
erage perception of men is outraged in it, so that on 
the whole it appears false, not trae to facts, appears 
unnatural not natural, surely something in it is wrong. 

But says one, Nature is exalted by this view. That | 
| cannot be. Nature, in her simple harmony, in her 
moderation, modesty, delicacy, and subtle beauty of 
relation, is as far superior to all art as the divine mind 
is to human intelligence. By her softness of gradation 
and her union of all parts in a perfect whole, she ap- 
peais cool and refreshing to the eye after ali our inter- 
course with the best art. Her beauty is pure spring 
water alter the painter’s wine. 

Only by approaching her qualities the artist will | 
give permanent p'easure. We enjoy the luxury of | 
transparent color, but we shall soon tire of it if it be | 
| not true color. | 
In the French Gallery, look at No. 24 and two winter | 
| scenes, in which every object, effect, and element may | 
| be instantly recognized. There is no lack of feeling in | 
| either pieture. Common sense in the painter gives | 
currency to his feeling, expresses it so thoroughly that 
| he who runneth may read. Regarding art merely as 
| expression, the French school is far superior to the 
English. So if elegance, clearness, and easy perspi- | 
cuity were the best qualities in a writer, we should 
prefer Addison or Pope to Carlyle. When reverence 
and tenderness illumine this simple method, as in the 
| worke of Frere, our satisfaction iscomplete. The paint- 
| er should follow the advice of Roger Ascham to his 


effect that the deacons held the property in question in 
trust for the parish, was not necessary to the determin- 
ation of the case. It was altogether gratuitous, and of 
no more authority than the arguments of counsel or 
the opinion of any respectable lawyer. 

Ner is the doctrine laid down by the court in the 
Dedham case, in regard to the dependence of a church 
upon the congregation, religious society, or parish with 
which it is connected, so overwhelming in its conse- 
quences as the correspondent of the Recorder and many 
others suppose. 
court, that “the only circumstance which gives a 


regularly constituted society,” it is equally true that no 
society, such as those under consideration, can be reg- 
ularly constituted except in connection with a church. 
The parish property cannot be held except by the dea- 
cons of the church, and they are elected by the church 
independently of the parish. 

Again, Chief-Justice Parker says : 


“Ifa church may subsist unconnected with any eon- 
gregation or religious society, as has been urged in ar- 
gument, it is certain that it has no legal qualities, and 
more eaperially that it cannot exercise ang_ control over 
property which it may have held in trust for the socie- 
ty with which it had been formerly conneeted.” 


If this proposition be correct, the converse of it is 
equally correct ; and we may say, that where a congre- 
gation or religious society is connected with a church, 
and then diseolves its connection, if it may subsist thas 
unconnected, “it is certain that it has no legal quali- 
ties, and more especially that it cannot” claim any 
benefit from or interest in property which may have 
been held in trust for it by the church “ with which it 
had been formerly connected.’’ Upon such a separation 
the church succeeds to the corporate rights previously 
shared by its voting members with the congregation or 























the incorporated society of which they had previously 
formed only a part. It will be seen that we here follow 
the Chief-Justice out of the record, in supposing a con- 
troversy in which the entire church is arrayed on one 
side, and all the non-communricants of the society on 
the cther side. But this was not the state of facts in 
the Dedham*case, and it iz so improbable, that it is 
| hardly worth while to consider it farther. 


that a church, independently of the society with which 


poration, is so fatal te the churches as their defenders 
| imagine. The deacons of the church are themselves 
| a corporation, capable of suing and being sued as such, 


but also of the parish. They are elected by, and hold 


like the wise men.” 

In the Pre-Raphaelites we recognize genius of a sec- 
ondary or, as the Germans name it, subjective order—a 
genius not quite pure, obedient, and surrendered to 


of its revenues, and in case they misapply them, there 
is a statutory provision under which they may be sued 
bya committee of the church. The church has its own 
rules of membership ; it may admit or exclude wham 
it pleases, and in this respect it is more advantageous- 
ly situated than the parish. So long as the church re- 


| is like the early poetry of Keats, which he himself too 
severely described as a “ feverish attempt rather than a 
| deed accomplished.” Their methed is the result of 
over-excited perceptions. B. B 





cognized in law, and has a legal character; and the old 
statute of 1799 is still in force, that churches thus con- 
nected shall continue to have, exercise, and enjoy their 
| accustomed privileges and liberties respecting divine 
worship, church-order, and discipline. 
a church thus protected, and having its deacons incor- 
porated, would only lead to embarrassment and confu- 
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CORPORATIONS. 





+ To rne Eprtoxs or Tue InoEPENDENT 
Tuis may well be called a Age of Corporations. The 
country has been flooded with them, and most of the 
- | large ones have proved great failures. The result of 
the recent money-panic must be to break up, or at 
least weaken, confidence in those of mammoth size 
Railroads, banks, and manufacturing companies have 
in their turn felt the shock, and many of them have 
been obliged to yield to the pressure. If the latter | 
| have not failed outright, many of the agents have done | 
80, carrying ruin to thousands in their train. 
Confidence in their management has been lost; and 


no means follows that a seceding majority would re- 
tain the corporate rights. On the contrary, the position 
is equally tenable, that those rights would pass to the 
adhering minority. 

The correspondent of the Recorder seems to have 
overlooked the decision rendered by the Supreme Court 
| in 1850, in the controversy between the Hollis-street 
Unitarian church in Boston, and the proprietors of the 
Hollis-street meeting-house. In this decisicn the right 
of the churches to their own property, as distinct from 
the parish property, is vindicated, and the di:tum of 
Chief-Justice Parker on this point overruled. A fund 
amounting to about $10,000 had been accumulated by 
the Hollis-street church from voluntary contributions 
and gifts. The church proposed to give a part of this 
fund to John Pierpont, their former pastor, and the pro- 








chines for borrowing money of the community. 

Some of our religious and benevolent corporations have | 
also come into notice, as being careless (to say the least) | 
of the charities of the churches that support them. | 

| The inquiry has been well raised, whether it is expe- | 
- | dient longer to sustain some of these mammoth cor- 
porations, where there is even a chance of abuse in | 
appropriating funds. Will the churches for instance 
continue their eontributions to the Am. S. S. Union, 
| when it is admitted, that for a long series of years the 
| financial agent has been using the funds and credit of 
| the Society for his own private benefit, or rather injury ! 

—and this too, so far as appears, without suspicion, for 
, the discovery of the fact was at last made by accident, 
Could such a thing have occurred if the accounts had 
been properly audited, or the financial affairs of the 
e | Society received even ordinary business attention from 
its managers ¢ 

This is mainly a publishing Socicty, and it has no 


vent such an application of the funds, claiming that 


tice Shaw : 


“These funds are exclusively church-funds, raised 
for church purposes, distinct from those of the parish 
or religious society, and subject to the full disposing 

wer of the church. I am aware that in the case of 

ker v. Fales, (the Dedham case,) it was intimated 
that the parish had an interest in the church-funds ; 
but the intimation was made expressly on the ground 


tanto f ip, which j - 
doubt accumulated a fair working capital, and it would purpose not M c 4 baa — oe 
seem to be best to leave it to take care of itself, and | now in question wholly untouched, when the property 


not call on the churches for further contributions. 

The Am. Tract Society has failed to carry out the 
wishes of its patrons, and is now laboring to vindicate 
the eourse pursued by its agents, in thus defying pub- 
lic opinion. It is said this Society has half « million | of « strictly 
of dollars capital, and yet the churches are regularly 
called on for eid, and epesial appeals are put forth for 
funde to enable them to pay large motes mataring for we! 
paper and other articles. | standing int megurt dr equity to-ascert or eufaree 











ai Ner.is_the mere ibility, that the 
~~ BL, of “the any, oF some of them, may become 
members of the church, an interest which cao afford 
the society such a standing.” 

It is well worth while to consider whether the mem- 
bers of the Dedham church who withdrew, and those 
of ether churches who have followed their example, did 
not mistake the best method of maintaining their rights 
The rule adopted by the Supreme Court in the Dedham 
case has often been recognized ani acted upon, not 
only in Massachusetts, but in other states. It is a rale 
which applies not only to churches, but to all kinds of 
voluntary associations. Whoever withdraws or separ- 
ates from such an association, is adjudged to have 
abandoned and forfeited his rights as a member. Some- 
times this rule in its operation works injustice ;—for 
all human institutions are imperfect. 

If the deacons of the Dedham church had retained 
their places, and held on to the property in question, 
they miyht, for aught that has been decided to the con- 
rary, have refused to apply any portion of it toward 
paying Mr. Lawson’s salary, or for any other Unitarian 
purposes. Let it be admitted that the church or its 
deacons, as was said but not decided in the Dedham 
case, held the property in trust for the paris and not 
for the church. They did not stand then toward the 
parish in the relation of agent to principal. They were 
not the mere instruments of the parish, with no will of 
their own except to do its bidding. But there was a 
fund left and handed down to them for religious pur- 
poses. They were the trustees of the fund, and the 
parish was the beneficiary, and it was their duty to 
dispose of its revenues for the benefit of the pirish, not 
according to the will of the parish, but according to the 
will of the donors ; and neither the ‘parish, nor the 
church, nor the deacons, nor anybody else, bad any right 
to insist that those revenues should be disposed of in 
any other manner. 

To be sure, the Constitution secures to the towns, 





But, in 1818, Rev. Alvan Lawson, a | 


another house. They claimed to be the Tirst eharch, | 


rities arising from the sales of various tracts of lind, | 
church. The deacons newly elected by the minority | 


| rities, and the action was sustained by the Supreme | 


Farther than this the court decided nothing. All that | 
was said in the opinion of Chicf-Justice Parker, to the | 


If it be true, as concluded by the 


church any legal character, is its connection with some | 


religivus society, aud these members become themselves | 


It is difficult to see how the decisions of the courts, | 


it is connected, is neither a corporation nora quasi cor- | 


and vested with the property not only of the church | 


their places at the will of, the church. They are ac- | 
countable to the church for the proper administration | 


tains its connection with the society, so long it is ro- | 


To incorporate | 


sion. Even if such a church were a coporation, it by | 


prietors of the meeting-house brought en action to pre- | 


they were held by the deacons in trust for the society. | 
We copy the following from the opinion of Chief-Jus- | 


parishes, and religious societies the exclusive right of 
electing their public teachers, and they doubtless have 
a right to insist that taxes collected from them for re- 
ligious purposes shall be applied to the support of the 
ministers chosen by them. Bat it by no means follows 
that property Jeft in trust for the support of one kind of 
religion, can be lawfully appropriated to the support of 
a religion radically and fundamentally different. It is 
very strange doctrine that a church or parish originally 
Trinitarian can become Unitarian, and thus forsake 
| the faith of those who founded and‘ endowed it, and 
still enjoy their bounty. Varieus Eaglish authorities 
| conclusive on this point might be cited—authorities 
which have been repeatedly recognized and followed in 
, this country. Tlie case of Lady Hewley’s charities 
came up on appeal before Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst 


| 
| 
| 





| in 1836. Lady Hewley was a Presbyterian dissenter, 
| and in 1704 she conveyed various estates in Yorkshire 
| in trust for the support of “poor and godly preachers 
of Christ’s holy Gospel,” and the widows of such per- 
| sons, and for other charitable objects. Lord Lyndhurst 
decided that as the Presbyterians at the time of Lady 
| Hewley were known to be Trinitarians, the presump- 
| tion was that Lady Hewley was also a Trinitarian ; 
and as this presumption had not been overcome 
| by proof to the contrary, the trust was declared 
| in favor of the Trinitarians; and accordingly those 

| of the 


trustees who 


though a majority, were 


had become Unitarian, 
removed. The decis- 


ion of Lord Lyndhurst was affirmed by the House of 
Lords in 1842. Perhaps it will be said that Unitarians | 


force in the days of Lady Hewley, and that Lord Lynd- 
hurst based his presumption against the Unitarians on 
the ground that Lady Hewley could not be presumed 
to have made a conveyance which, at the time it was 
made, would have been illegal and void. We refer 
those who insist on this ground that the Lady Hewley 
case has no anthority in this country, to the later case 
of the Attorney-General against Drummond, decided by 
the House of Lords in 1846. This case, which involved 
a similar controversy between Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians, and in which the decision was of the same tenor 
as that in reference to the Lady Hewley charities, came 
up on appesl from the Court of Chancery in Ireland, 


where at the time the trust was created neither Trini- 
tarian nor Unitarian dissenters were tolerated, and 


} 
| 
| were not included in the Toleration Act that was in 
| 
} 
| 


| namely, “the blessing of Almighty God in a most 


with fanatical rage, well supplied, assisted by artillery, 


l 
| 
and led by # misereant,\Nana Sahib, capable of any | 
atr and mad with disappointed ambition. Help | 
could not be expected from Lucknow, although only | 
fifty miles off, and from Allahabad it was doubt 
fol, by reason of the tidings of the mutiny there | 
From the first it wags doubtful if the intrenchments | 
could be held two weeks ; but when the enemy ob- 
tained mortare, and sent shells among the crowded | 
garrison, every day’s resistance was protracted in | 
despair. Many officers fell; supplies and alt hope of | 
relief were gone ; and it was resolved to make a sally, | 
and if possible drive off the assailants. Human dar- 
ing, however, could not avail—the forces of the enemy | 
were overwhelming, and the dauntlese Hugh Wheeler | 
fell, mortally wounded. He was carried back to die ; 
and then, reduced to the last extremity, the smal! rem- | 
nant of the troops made terms, securing a safe passage 
down the Ganges for the women and children and all” 
their other companions. This was on the 27th of 
June. It was the only resource left; but it adds one 
more proof that it is infatuation to trust a Mabratta. 
Nana Sahib let the whole party embark, and even take 
their treasure! Then came the moment for successful 
treachery! Suddenly his guns opened on the helpless 
fugitives, and those who attempted to escape by the 
opposite bank were met by cavalry, who, coming down 
into the water, hastened the work of death. One boat 
escaped some miles, but was brought back, and doubt- | 
less helped to complete the fiendish joy of the assassin. 
The few who were-preserved were kept for a time as 
hostages, in the hope that if the tide of success turned 
he might purchase with them his own worthless life and 
pardon for his crimes. But he has since perfected his 
massacre and destroyed his last victim ! 

It is said that a daughter of Sir Hugh Wheeler, be- | 
fore she was slain, killed five of the mutincers with a re- 
volver ! 

Have you, Messrs. Editors, or your readers, noticed | 
the remarks of Lord Ellenborough in the British Par- | 
liament on the 8th of June, as to the cause of the 
mutiny! He said, “I saw in a newspaper which I 
read yesterday the names of six or eight Colonels, and 
of impertant persons in the civil administration of the. | 
country, high in office, mentioned as being connected | 
with missionary operations ; and to my great astonish- | 
ment—I can scarcely believe it now to be true, though | 
I saw it distinctly stated in the papers—that the Gov- 
ernor- General himself, Lord Canning, largely subscribes 
to every society which has for its object the conver. | 
sion of the natives. * * * I deem that fact, if it 
be true, to be one of the most dangerous things which 
could have happened to the security of our Government 
in India.” 

Surprising language indeed is this to come from one 
who was himself Governor-General of India only four- 
teen years ago, but it may help one to estimate the 
value of his opinion to know his character, and that | 
when in India he restored to the Hindus the gates of | 
the idol temple of Somnauth, which had been in .the 
hands of the Mohammedans, accompanying the pre- 
sentation with a very pompous and foolish proclama-. 
tion; and that he also made a public entrée into Del- 
hi (that city now so long a time in the hands of the 
mutineers) on the Sabbath, attended by a cortege of 
troops, native princes, elephants, etc., making a show 
of great magnificence! A man with such antecedents 
might be expected to find something fearful in the 
mere act of subscribing to a missionary society. 

Bat turning away from this “lord,” let us look at | 
other great men of a different turn of mind. Of Brig- | 
adier-General Havelock, C. B., (a most efficient officer 
in checking the mutiny,) it is said that his “ personal | 
piety is as fervent as his personal bravery is distin- | 
guished.” In a dispatch of his of July 13, in which | 
he thanks his soldiers for their arduous exertions the 
day before in driving a whole army from a strong 
position, taking eleven guns, etc., and all this without 
the loss of a single British soldier,—he is not ashamed 
to mention among other reasons for success (as the 
fire of the-British artillery, the power of the Enfield 
rifle in British hands, and British pluck) this one, 


righteous cause—the cause of justice, humanity, truth, 
and good government in India.” 





where both, therefore, stood upon the same footing in 
regard to the law. 

The court, in the opinion in the Dedham case, insist 
_ that where property is given for the support of public 


| worship in any particular place, it would be a violation | 


, of the will of the donor to lay it out in any other place. 

| But the rule applies to faith and doctrine as well as to 
| locality. The willof the donor is to be the guide in 

| determining, not only where his bounty shall be applied, 

but how and to what purpose it shall be applied. The 

presumption is irresistible, indeed it is matter of his- 

tory and beyond dispute, that the endowments made in 

colonial times of New England churches were endow- 

ments of Orthodox Congregational churches; and if 
there is any system by which these endowments can 

be held and enjoyed by those who violate the intentions 

and set at naught the will of the donors, the correspond- 

ent of the Recorder is not far out of the way in pro- 

nouncing such a system, a system of plunder and not of 
| Jaw. E. F. i. 


LETTER FROM INDIA. 








Messrs. Eprrors :—More than two months and a 
_ half have elapsed since I first wrote you of the Mutiny 
| in India, and instead of-the realization of the then con- 
| fident expectation of a speedy check to the rebellion, 
| matters have continued to grow worse and worse, till 
now, it is said, the number of men in arms against the 
| Government must exceed 100,000! Beside these there 
are also a lawless crowd of idlers, loafers, and thieves, 
whom desire of excitement, plunder, etc., have drawn 
| into connection with the rebellion. 


, Madras Presidency as a day of humiliation and prayer, 
| on account of the disasters in the North. Of the ap- 
propriateness of the observance of such a day, there 
can be little doubt. Even a secular daily paper, the 
, Madras Spectator, thus spoke of its necessity: “If 
ever there was a time when it specially behooved 
Christians in India to call upon the Lord for mercy and 
help, it is now in the present season of bitter trouble. 
Our Presidency has been most graciously spared as yet 
any experience of the horrors that have for so many 
weeks been enacting elsewhere, but this should render 
us all the more earnest in prayer that the course of 
tragical events may be stayed in other parts, and that 
| deliverance may still be vouchsafed to us here.” 

Of the mutiny, as affecting the interests of truth and 


Christianity, the Christian Herald, another Madras pa- | 
per, thus remarked more than a month since: “If ever | 


there was a public disaster which had special claims to 
be regarded in a religious point of view, it is that under 
which the British power is now humbled in the North- 
ern provinces. A whole army has fallen away—not 
merely disbanded itself, but taken to murdering every 
European with an excess of wanton barbarity scarcely 
known among any but savage tribes. *% * * A 
more deplorable cala:nity than this has never befallen 
| British India ; and if we look upon it with reference 
to the interests of religion, there seems every reason to 
, apprehend that a most serious check will ensue to the 
progress of the Gospel and to the growth and freedom 
of Christian missions.” 
| In my last I alluded toa maseacre at Cawnpore 
Here was committed one ef the most perfidious and 
atrocious acts ever recorded on the page of history ; 
and the defense of the place by Sir Hagh Wheeler 
| was one of the most desperate and heroic ever known. 
Soon after the time of the first outbreak, May 10th, 
at Meerut, Sir Hugh Wheeler was at Cawnpore’ 
a town of 100,000 people, many of them armed and fa- 
natic Mohammedans. He had no fort, and his troops were 
disaffected Sepoys. Still, by force of character and 
courage he overawed those about him,-and held his 
position till June Sth. All this time he had with him 
a few Europeans who had been hurried up from 
Benares ; but the whole did not exceed 150 men. The 
Sepoys mutinied, and then he had only this small com- 
pany of 150 to rely upon, together with forty officers of 
various Sepoy regiments. th this body he had to 
pretect the depot of th: Queen's 82d, consisting of 
120 women and ebildren, and the whole Christian: 
} population ef the place, to the nusiber of nearly 400. 
His supplies were short, both of food and ammanition. 














Speaking of the element of piety among the warriors 
and rulers of India, the Colombo (Ceylon) Observer 
makes this interesting remark: “Those who are 


|. To rune Epitors or Tue Inverenvent: 


| another, nor at the South alone 


| personal religion ; and they are pained 
| of even a temporary exclusion of pray 
| from the highways and hedges where now they aly 


| this at the judgment, but we have as clear evideny 


| with His spirit, spoke and acted not only as those 


| by the western 


“ THRE COUNTRY OF THE GADARENEs 





I nave had for several years the honor ang 
responsibility ef a Life Director in the American ae 
Society, bat being unable to attend its annual meet 
it has been and will be impossible for me 4 oi 
veice or vote on the great questions of its “ mana, 
ment.” 

As the Society is now virtually in « Committe. 
the Whole” on the recent circulars of its Officer, 
venture to contribute threugh your journal a Word 


suggestion, which may prove a ray of light, and ng 


out the path of duty te some who are seeking it. ), 
inquiry on every hand sheuld be and is, « Lerd, 
wilt thou have us todo!” Fora response to such a pr 
er we do not stand gazing up into heaven, no; at 


but with one atey 


turn to the unerring oracles. 
Let me say here, that the action of the reve, 
gentlemen composing the Committees of oy, Sori 


has one aspect which commends itself to every trie 
Christian heart. They are extremely loath to hayo alk” eulogy 08 


people of the South trritated, knowing that while 


such a frame they will be diverted from the subject 


bear the King’s invitation to the feast. 

Their tenderness and compassion for souls is (), 
like. May they never be less! No man lives wh, 
too deeply concerned for the szlvation of sine 
But religion is not al! compassion. Christ is not 
compassion. He hates all sin. He loves and hoy 
the holy law, and will uphold it, though hell sheyy 
as full of men as of devils. He will not only 4, 


it in His life on earth as we have of His Compass) 
though then He came only “to seck and to sy 
And when He left His work of grace here for lis » 
of grace above, the apostles He had chosen and 4) 


could wish themselves “ accursed from Christ’ {o; 
love they bore the lost, but as lovin righteousness 
truth as well as mercy. Witness the stern, almos 
fiant, speech of Stephen before the Sanhedrim, | 
and Barnabas at Antioch in Pisidia, at Lystra 
elsewhere. 

But let us turn to the example of Him we a! 4) 
as infinitely gracious and wise. A general answe; 


our prayer for guidance is, “ Follow me!” How 4) 
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F rosag on PréachiOg, prepared and read by the 
., Newman 


ng sitor of the Leeds Mercury, vividly depicted the 
A eonseqarnces of reading sermons, 5 habit, 
was growing. 
bes bis to the same Charch, brought his high 


io and long experience to the support of Mr. 


¢ Paim, and the Tongue ; or, Tyndale, 
The Peo, th f ” was the title of a most beauti- 
end Whitfield, 
. 


: read bY the Rev. John Stoughton of London, 


at the unar nous request of the Union, is to be 
aged anid publis!ied. 
1g county (Gloucester, 
.d. Tyndale 


) in which Cheltenham is sit 


tow his trans! ation work; Hooper was Bishop of 


cester, 


Bera. 


England, Oct. 2%?, 1857. 
















allation —( Correspondence of The Independent 


at the thoug; ev George B. Little, late of Bangor, Me » Was in 
ing col porte ied ower the Congregational church in West New- 


Mass., on the 12th inst , as successor to Rev. J, P 
omens, who fur the year past has been disavled 
ministerial ecivice, and was dismissed, at his own 
eat, by the same Council. Invocation and Re ading 
Scriptures, by lev. E. W. Clark of Auburndale ; 


yon, by Prof. A Phelps, D.D., of Andover Theo- | 


| Seminary ; Installing Prayer, by Rev. J. W. Al 

of Newton ; Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. D. | 

er of the First church, Newton; Right Hand of 
ship, by Rev. J. O. Means of the Vine-street 
cb, Roxbury ; Address to the People, by Rev. G 

ield of the Salem church, Boston ; and Concluding 
er, by Rev. 8, 2 Dennin of the Phillips church 
rtown. 

vival in Portiand, He.—( Cor: capondence of The 
endent )—A revival of the work of the Spirit is in 
in the Union Congregational church, Portland, 
Rev. Henry D. Moore, pastor 
ized lees than two years ago, with thirty-three 
bers, since which time more than a hundred per 
have united with it. The society has been blessed 
almost unex: mpled prosperity, and the c 
throng the Sabbath and social meetings. A 
preportion of the congregation are the active 


Tais church was 


mpreza 


did the Lord Jesus act in circumstances like oy, ng young men of the city, very many of whom 
We read that as our Lord one day entered « 4) beeply interested in the revival now in progress 


shore of Genesareth, lle » 
to His disciples, ‘Let us go over to the « 
side,” and they launched forth After a ty 
ous passage they landed in the country of the 
arenes, and passing up from the sea-side they ry, 
man possessed with devils. It was the missy, 
Jesus to destroy the works of the devil, and strip 
way He delivers the wretched man from Satan’s bo, 
Probably no one was disposed to object to thie, tho 


| geome caviled and denied that He wrought by the» 
| of God. 


It seems that it was a peculiar institut, 
that country to keep swine. Forbidden by the lis 
Mores, for the sake of gain these people kept hen 
the unclean creatures. Ilow they managed tw, 
over this positive transgression of the ceremoni« 

we do not know. It is not intimated that thers 
regarded as sinners above all others, or even pr 


a frown from their chief priests. Perhaps they; 


It is a little irregularity to be sure, but we muet Wi 


our pork and our gain. Our Lord could not pas 
asin unrebuked, and as He heals the possess 

devils He destroys the herd of swine, “ suffering’ | 
devils to enter them. The effect of this was 

out the whole population in opposition to His furt) 
progress. He was virtually driven out of their coy 
try. They loved their sins, and desired ne religion 

interfered with them. Did Jesus foresee this! M 
surely! Did He not go to that “other side” full 
grace and truth, to seek and save that perishing peos! 
But He began His labors by striking a blow ata vio 
tion of a mere ceremonial statute, though He kn 
that this would prevent His preaching the Gospe 
all that region. What solution is there to thi) 
that in His sight no sin is to be compromised wit 
no sin is a trifle. To become a disciple of Chris 
inflexible rule is, first, forsake all, then come and 





aware that Cromwell's famous Jronsides were chiefly 
Baptists, will not doubt that the dissidence of dissent 
in religion and the very extreme of bravery in war are 
perfectly compatible. And such men as General Have: 
lock will help to prove that the race is not extinct, and 
that praying does not unfit a man for fighting in a 
geod cause. The death-scene of the civilian Tucker, 
too, one of the most devoted Christians in India, proves 
that prayer does not unnerve the arm for self-defense. 
He fell, betrayed by his own deputy, but sixteen of his 
assailants are said to have fallen by his hand ere he 
was overpowered and slain.” 

I am thankful to say that the south of India still re- 
mains in a quiet and peaceful state, though Madras has 
passed through two or three panice—the Europeans 
fleeing from an imaginary foe to the fort and elsewhere 
for refuge, and the neighboring Presidency of Bombay 
being much disturbed, as outbreaks have occurred in 
two or three places, particularly at Kolapoor, a station 
of the American Board. Here three officers were 
killed, but of the 180 concerned in the mutiny, all have 
been killed or taken. 

When this rebellion shall have been to a considerable 
degree effectually quelled, the question, “‘ What is to be 
done with the mutineers!” will be one of much inter- 
est. It has already begun to be agitated. An anony- 
mous writer in the Colombe Observer, after remarking 
that no bleod-thirsty spirit of revenge should influence, 


| and that no British official i 
Thureday, the 20th of August, was observed in the | . “ “ rb geatreynn arty: 


practice of cruelty, and that all that can be done is to 
punish in some form recognized by all civilized nations 
as consistent with divine law, says that, these things pre- 
mised, he believes he expresses the true feeling of overy 


European in the East when he says that every muéi- | 


neer ought to die. ‘‘ Mercy itself could not spare them, 


for mercy to them would be cruelty to all future gener- | 


ations.” He then speaks of various methods proposed 
for inflicting the penalty, such as shooting, hanging: 
blowing from the cannon’s mouth, etc., but thinks none 


will meet death in any of these forms with exultation. 
They would be thought martyrs by their people. 


There is only one method of doing this—to break the 
caste of every rebel before he is put to death.” The writer 
then says he is no advocate of religious interests and 


loyal Hindoo, using only moral means for his conver- 


sion, but he would have the whole race understand that | 


rebeliton involves not only death hut defilement, and says 

| the way to meet the case would be to burn the bodies of 
the Mchammedans after execution, and to let a Paria’ 
child but ‘ouch the Brahmin before he is hung! He 
says, ‘* Do this to only a few, and all India will shrink 
at cur feet like a crushed spider.” 

This proposal is somewhat novel and startling, and 
| of its wisdom, or otherwise, opinions would differ even 

among those best knowing the people. 

An American Presbyterian missionary, with his wife 
| and two children, were at Galle, in Ceylon, early in 
| August. They escaped from the massacre at Allaha- 
| bad, their house having been burnt, and all their proper- 

ty loat except what they were able to carry with them 
_into the fort. 

Surely, at such a time as this, all who love the cause 
of missions and feel an interest in the redemption of 
India from idolatry, will pray that God will soon restore 
peace and overrule all for His own glory. “ Brethren, 
pray for us.” Yours very truly, 

T. 8. Bornese 

Malur, Madura District, Sept. 4, 1857. 





Rev. Mr. Caird.—The Rev. Mr. Caird, the elsquont 
reacher of the Scotch Ohureh, is about to remove to 





of them meet the case, for a Brahmin or a Mussulman . 


“ The i 
| question is, How can England strike a blow consistent , 
with her Christian character and moral dignity, which | 
shall strike terror into the whole population of the East! | 


would allow freedom of belief and practice to overy | 


low me.” Are we justified, then, when enterin; 
South with the Gospel of Christ, in keeping » 
upon what we believe to be a violation not of th 
emonial, but of the moral law? Woald the Lori« 
He to personally appear again a preacher of sa/rati 
and to enter the South, keep silence as to the sint 





slavery’ Shall we claim to be wiser than He' 
L. 8. ¥ 
—- Beligions Fntelligense. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 





English Congregational Balon. —{ Correspo 
of The Independent.)—The Autumnal Meeting ¢/ 
Congregational Union of England and Wales wa | 
last week in Cheltenham, under circumstances 
way auspicious. A year ago the Union was! 
| disturbed by the Negative Theology Controvem§ 
Cheltenham declined having the Union at ui ™ 
| 





| which was then held in London; but, in the m¥™ 
the surging waves of strife have ceased to greal 
tent, and now the good people of Cheltenham 
heartily welcomed the delegates of the Congrega” 
churches of this land to their lovely town, for 
they have been amply rewarded. 

The firet business of the Union last week ¥# 
bring to a final and amicable adjustinent the relat! 


uted to their editor, Dr. John Camp‘ell, under th 
tronage of the Union. When Dr. Campbell deen 
his duty, in his weekly Banner, to attack the Ner 
| Theology, some members of the Union felt age" 
that the editor of their Magazines should hav 
#0 prominent a part in the controversy, and ¥ 
that he should be removed from the editorship -’ 
Magazines, or else that the Magazines should ber 
rated from the Union. - Fortunately the placing 
Magezines on an independent footing had | 
| desired by the Docter and his friends ; and a 
tee was forthwith appointed to take steps to «™ 
mate the separation ; and the report of this com” 
recommending that the Magazines should be ves 
forty-eight trustees, with Dr. Campbell as ediwt * 
adopted last weck by the Union without a si" 
| senting vote ; 
It must be conceded by all, that Dr. Camp” 
duced a new era into our serial literature" 
boldly launched the Christian Wi/ness © lot 
apart from the direct good accomplis!ied, »™ a} 7 
or 75,000 dollars, the net profits of the entetp™*” 
| been distributed among infirm and needy ma” 
the denomination. Dr. Campbell! declares &* 
Magazines shall enter on a new and more prose 
career; and that their being sundered from ™* “ 
will only give him more liberty and greate port 
good. ” 
Another measure, which passed the recent ™ 
related to the placing of the Affiliated Socie™*” 
Union for Home, Irish, and Colonial Missions, “ 
ively, upon a basis of their own. All partice . 
concurred in this ; and, so far as man can wd , 
be next to impossible to introduce matters of 
versy into the Union Meetings. sia 
The more efficient support of the Minis) — 
ply discussed at two sittings of the Union. 
John Ross set forth very lucidly the claims pre 
and efficiency of the Weekly Offering, abo! 
has written so much and so well. The aa ‘ 
James of Birmingham stated that be ae ya ast 
a Sustentation Fund unless « check co! oe 
on the formation of very emall churches, ids. 
trance of incompetent men into the ™ atte 
Revs. James Suith and H. J. Gamble © ye 
views of Mr. Jaimes with great power #041 0 
cellent spirit; and 8. Morley, + sled ™ 

































allation ai Oshkosh, Wis - (| Corresp nien 
ndcpendent. )— Rev. Wm. H. Marble was installed 
p Winnebago District Convention as pastor of the 


t. Sermon, by Rev. Z. M. Humphrey of Milwau 
Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. C. W. Comp of 
en Bay. The church has already enjoyed a pre- 
and extensive revival under the ministry of Mr 
e, and he enters on his pastorate in very delight 

cumstances. 


ny Conference of Congregational Church. 
Correspondence of The Independent.) —This Con 
e met for the first time, Nov. 4, with the church 
pgerties, N. Y , Rev. S. B. Goodenow, pastor. It 


sembled by special letters missive from that | 
to the others, and brought together the minis 
d delegates, as well as ladies, from abroad in | 
y numbers. Such was the preparation of the peo- 


the ground, a day of fasting having been held in | 
pf the meeting, that a holy influence seemed at 
o rest upon the Conference ; and the heavenly 
increased, till at the close, after two lays and 
ngs, there were clearly evident the tokens of re- 
pewer. Five sermons were preached to good | 
gations, preceded by conferenee and prayer-meet- 
bf an hour or more, conducted largely by the lay 
ates, with an interesting female meeting besiics 
hess occupied b:ut a few minutes of the time —the 
teat absorbing interest being the reviving of (iod's 





nd with great effect, and the sermons of Rev. Mr. | 
f Po’keepsie, and Rev. Mr. Benedict of Peekskill, 
ed a marked impression. Rev. Mr. Dyer of Al- | 
resided with admirable efficiency, and his thrill- | 


dress received particular notice. Taking this | 
tion all in all, it was a most edifying and hope 
jon; and the unanimous sentiment with re 
D it is, that it gives promise not only of spiritual 
g* upon these churches of the Hudson, but also | 
gregational development in all this part of the 
. One anxious sinner came out into the light off 
faith and joy in the midst of one of the dis- 
ms, and other impenitent persons seemed greatly | 
aed, while the hearts of believers have been re- | 


the Christian Witness and the Christian Penny ¥ ‘ 
zine to the Union. The creation of these journals 'E°9F 
teen years ago, and their continuan:e, must be ft 
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Mesigned for Po'keepsie 


ed with zeal. The next meeting of Conference 


Geo. A, Bryan.—Rev. Geo. A. Bryan, late of 
ell, Conn., h aving removed temporarily to New 
) Tequests correspondents to address him at the 
lace 


dence.)—There is an interesting revival in pr 
in Bropklyn, Windham county, Conn 
and eighty persons have spread to the adjoin 
ns, and awakened a spirit of prayer in all the 
ee of this vicinity. 
I revival of religion 


val in Brooklyn, €t.—( Correspondence of The | 
] 


Betw n 


Christians are praying for a 
8. B. 


Kegan, INl.— ( Correspondence of The Independ- | 


Rev. George L. Little, formerly of Cleveland, | 
ho recently accepted a call to the Congregatiun- 


brch in Waukegan, Ill, has entered upon his 
here. 


Middleboro’, Mass.—( Corr: sponden f The 
ent.)—Rev. Charles Parkard, having resigned 
oral relation to the Congregational church and 
in North Middleboro’, Mass , With a view to ac 
call tendered to him by the Second church in 


d, Me., wes dismissed by a mutual council on 
ult. IB 


-Head, L. I.—( Co respondence of The Inie 


)—Rev. George R. Entler has accepted a call 
Congregational church of River-Head, Long 


elleal Association ef Seuthern Indiana. | 


espondence of The Independent.)—This body 
‘yearly session at Pleasant Grove Meoting 

ibson Co., Indiana, on the 24th of October, 

48 continued for three days, spent in preaching 

, strengthening the hands of its members in 

k of the Lord, and devising means for the | 
f & pure Gospel and” religious liberty in this 
our land. Separated as we are in a great de- 

= the sympathies of religious bodies near us 
uming On the desire of portions of the reli 
blic at a distance to know of our existence 
188, the Association directed the subscribers 
to communicate, for publication in your paper, 
tistical report and resolutions, as follows 
me connected with the Ev angelical Associa- 
Southern Indiana- -Ministers, 5 ; 
8, 157. 


following 


Churches,8 ; | 
| 


resolutions, among others, were 
ved, That we heartily fraternize with Christians, 
heal Name, who hold the fundamental points of 
4 truth, and who are ready to exemplify, by 
; om and without respect of persons the 
= — Gospel of our Master, Christ 
wk hat we are fully convinced we did right 
ie i ing from pro-slavery churches: That we | 

is the duty of all anti-slavery men to secede 
rches which admit slaveholders to their com 
nd gente with those which oppose this awful 
‘i at it ia the especial duty of ministers to 
fF audiences against the sins of slavery, poly 
; intemperance, among others 

Sabbath, Rev. 
Khehed to « cro 





J. C. Thompson, by appoint 
n wded audience on the Unity of 
Legs uch and, among other things, pre 
ependent form of church organization as 
aa form, and a means of preventing eectarian- 
mee tims Teligious liberty. The Association | 
ne geet at Montgomery church, Gibson Co., 
> Ik y before the third Sabbath in Octo- 





J. G. Nasarr, Moderator 
Joun Corris, Clerk 


Pall of Surrey Chapel, led to an inter-— 
6f sermon reading. Edward Baines, | 


The Rev. J. A. James, | 
seventy-third year, and the fifty-second year | 


The noble trio all belonged | 


was sheltered from persecution in | 
eley Castle, nes’ Cheltenham, for several years while | 
? 


where he soffered martyrdom ; and Whit- | 
was born in @loucester city ;—and to pronounce | 
this occasion was a most appr priate } 


egational church at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, on the | 


pygan ; Charge to the People, by Rev. J. Porter | 


| by 





Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer of Albany preached to | * ! 
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Hall of Surrey Chapel, led to an inter- 
Edward Baines, 
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Sof the Leeds Mercury, vividly depicted the 
' ve cone ences of reading sermons, 8 habit, 
fe whieh was growing. The Rev. Ji Games, 
his covent third year, and the Gfiy-second your 
~ ary to ve same Charch, brought his high 
bi nd IONE experience to the support of Mr. 
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pe the aim, and the Tongue ;, or, Tyndale, 
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i on this occasion was a most appropriate 
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allation rrespondence of The Independent.) 
a George B. Jotue, late of Bangor, Me., was in- 
ain the (.rgregational church in West New- 
yee, on the !2:hinst, as successor to Rev. J, P. 
ond, who Jr the year past has been disaoled 
isterial 8 , and was dismissed, at his own 


‘ouncil. Invocation and Reading 
E. W. Clark of Auburndale ; 
Phelps, D.D., of Andover Theo- 
Installing Prayer, by Rev. J. W. Al- 
Vewton, Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. D. L. 
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by Rev. J. O. Means of the Vine-street 
‘dress to the People, by Rev. G. 
he Salem church, Boston ; and Concluding 
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1 Congregational church, Portland, 
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egates as well as ladies, from abroad in 
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round, a day of fasting having been held in 
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»f an hour or more, conducted largely by the lay 
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uit 


J.B. 
er-Nead, L. 1.—(C, respondence of The Inde- 
Rev. George R. Entler has accepted a call 
ngregatioaal church of River-Head, Long 


‘gelleal Assoelation ef Southern Indiana. 

pondence of The Independent.)—This body 
m at Pleasant Grove Meeting- 
» Indiana, on the 24th of October, 
ontinued for three days, spent in preaching 
‘trengthening the hands of its members in 
K of the Lord, and devising means for the 
' & pure Gospel and* religious liberty in this 
‘land. Separated as we are in a great de- 
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L Was 


al 


‘he sympathies of religious bodies near us, 

. on the desire of portions of the reli- 
at a distance to know of our existence 

%, the Association directed the subscribers 
communicate, for publication in your paper, 


sical report and resolutions, as follows. 
Onected with the Evangelical Associa- 
‘Hern Jndiana—Ministers, 5; Churches,8 ; 


esolutions, 


among others, were 

Atat we heartily fraternize with Christians, 

‘* name, who hold the fundamental poiats of 
“truth, and who are ready to exemplify, by 


feed, and without respect of persons, the 
‘of the Gospel of our Master, Christ. 
That we are fully convinced we did right 
, Wing from pro-slavery churches: That we 
js the duty of all anti-slavery men to secede 
¢s which admit slaveholders to their com- 
‘ nd unite with those which oppose this awful 
id that it is the especial duty of ministers to 
‘audiences against the sins of slavery, paly- 
‘ ‘ntemperance, among others. 
~abbath, Rev. J. C. Thompson, by appoint- 
tehed to a crowded audience on the Unity of 
Mp, Church—and, among other things, pre- 
- independent form of church organization as 
8" form, and a means of preventing sectarian- 
ere ns religious liberty. The Association 
lene = at Montgomery church, Gibson Co., 
an }: Fiday before the third Sabbath in Octo- 


J. G. Nesarr, Moderator. 
Joun Cortts, Clerk. 














PRESBYTERIAN. 





Organization of a Ghureh In Oconto Co., 
Wh .—( Correspondence of The Independent )—A Pres: 
byterian church has just been organized at the mouth 
of Menominee River, Oconte Co. ; the only one in this 
county. Itis tobe ¢onnected with the Winnebago 
District Convention of the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gstional Churches; and the Rev. J. W. Donaldson, who 
has just been received into the Convention from the 
Methodist Church, has been invited te labor as its min- 
ister. 


Philadeiphia.—{ Correspondence of The Independ- 
ent.)—An interesting work of grace is in progress in 
the Olivet-street church in this city. The pastor, Rev 
E. D, Newbury, assisted by Rev. O. Parker, have held 
a series of well-attended meetings, as the result of 
which between thirty and forty persons have united 
with the church, and as many more will probably 
unite at the next communion. The church is a new 
enterprise in the city, and has been from its com- 
mencement attended with unusual success. Between 
five and six hundred scholars are every Sabbath in- 
structed in its Sabbath school. 


Bellows Falls, ¥t.—{ Correspondence of The Inde- 
pendent.)—Rev. 8. Day, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Bellows Falls, Vt., has declined the call re- 
cently extended to him by the Congregational church 
at Maquoketa, Iowa, and accepted another to the South 
Presbyterian church in Milwaukee, Wis. He enters 
immediately upon the duties of his new charge. On 
the last Sabbath of his ministry at the Falls, eleven per- 
sons were admitted to the church—five on profession 
and six by letter. The ordinance of baptism also was 
administered to six children. On the Monday evening 
following, a Surprise Party was given to the pastor and 
his wife, accompanied with a purse containing that 
which ‘‘ answereth all things,” as a parting testimony 








REFORMED DUTCH. 


“Old North Duteh...—The North Reformed 
Dutch church edifice, at the corner of Fulton and Wil- 
liam streets, New York, is; next to St. Paul's chapel on 
Broadway, the oldest now existing in this city. St. 
Paul’s was opened for divine service in 1766, and the 
North Dutch in 1769. At that time it received the 
name of the North, as being built in the most northern 
confines of the city, and so became distinguished from 
the South Dutch church in Garden street, now Ex- 
change Place, and the Middle Datch church, now the 
Post-Office, in Nassau street. For a number of years 
past the tide of removal from the lower part of the city 
in connection with its conversion for commercial busi- 
nees, has increased rapidly, until now but few families, 
brought up within the church and under pastoral care, 
remain in the vicinity It stands'in what is now a 
mission-field. The ministerial services are conducted 
alternately by the four ministers of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Dutch Church—Drs Knox, De Witt, Vermilye, 
and Chambers. 

The Consistory have recently employed a layman, 
Mr. J. C. Lanphier, as a missionary to explore the low. 
er part of the city, with a view to induce the people to 
attend the church and to send their children to the 
Sunday school. A daily prayer-meeting for merchants, 
mechanics, and others, at mid-day, is now held. 





METHODIST. 





The British Wesleyan Conferenee —~ Corre- 
spondence of The Independent.)—Of Methodism in 
Britain, the Wesleyan Conference is still the chief cen- 
ter and best exponent. This year the Conference met 
in Liverpool, and mustered upwards of five hundred 
members. The Rev. F. A. West was chosen President 
by an unprecedented majority, and Dr. Hannah was 
re-elected Secretary. 

The Conference, although composed solely of eccle- 
siastics, and its business transacted with closed doors, 
is, notwithstanding, becoming year by year more free 
and popular in its utterances and acts. Much of the 
fiscal work, for example, of the Conference is discussed 
and arranged in large Lay Committees, which meet 
a few days prior to the formal opening of the Confer- 
ence. Pretty full reports, too, of the Conference have 
been of late years supplied to the London Watchman and 
the Leeds Mercury, at which the Conference authorities 
have pleasantly winked. And this year, when the del- 
egation of the M E. Church of your country, Bishop 
Simpson and Dr. McClintock, had to execute their 
commission, the doors of the Conference were throwa 
open to the public; and the experiment was so grati- 
fying to all concerned, that many members of the Con- 
ference asked why they could not always sit with-open 
doors. 

The representatives of American Methodism acted 
throughout a noble part; and led all who had inter- 
course with them to cherish a more exalted idea of 
Methodism and, indeed, religion generally in America, 
than had before been held. And for power in the pul- 
pit we thought Simpson, McClintock, and Milburn quite 
equal to our own wonderful Punshon. 

All the reports and doings of the Conference showed 
marked financial and spiritual prosperity during the 
past year. There has been an increase of 6,538 in the 
membership ; £80,000 of chapel debts have been can- 
celed ; a mission to the army has been inaugurated 
under the direction of Dr. Rule ; and an enlarged scheme 
of home evangelization has been determined upon, 
under the supervision of the Rev. Charles Pzest. 

Liverpool, Oct. 22d. 

Right te the Peint.—A special Convention of the 
delegates from the various annual conferences of the 
Methodist Protestant Church of the North and West, 
has just been held at Cincinnati. Among its resolu- 
tions were the following : 

Whereas, We have received satisfactory information 
that entire freedom of discussion on the subject of 
slavery cannot be enjoyed in Lynchburg ; and 

Whereas, We do not feel under obligations to mect 
our Southern brethren upon any other ground than 
terms of equality ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient and unnecessary for 
the representatives of the North and West to attend 
the General Conference at Lynchburg, with a view to 
secure redress of the grievances which we suffer. 

A memorial to the General Conference was drawn 
up, which says : 

“It is our earnest desire to perpetuate the union 
with the General Association, but we must in Christian 
fairness state that insuperable impediments prevent 
the continuance of the union ; that the traffic in slaves, 
and the voluntary holding of slaves, conflicts with the 
rights of humanity, and we regard it as our bounden 


duty, as ministers and members of the Church, to op- 
pose the above practice.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Evangelical Unien ef Scotland. —( Correspondence 
of The Independent.)—The Fourteenth Conference of 
the Evangelical Union was held in Glasgow a few 
weeks ago, under the Presidency of the Rev. Wm. 
Bathgate of Kilmarnock. This denomination is chiefly 
located in Scotland, and is of modern origin, compris- 
ing about one hundred ministers and churches. 

Its formation must be traced to a movement which 
originated in certain great questions bearing on the 
nature and extent of the Atonement, for asserting the 
strict universality of which the Rev. James Morison, 
and a few more, were separated from the United Pres- 
byterian Church, at suecessive Synods from 1841 to 
1843. In the year following (1844) a great questioa 
arose in the churches of the Scottish Congregational 
Union as to the nature and extent of the Spirit's work, 
which resulted in the disownment of five ministers and 
churches in and around Glasgow, and in the expulsion 
of nine students, for maintaining that the work of the 
Holy Spirit is in its nature resistible ; in its extent 
and bearing universal. The next year (1845) a case 
ef analogous importance arose in the Free Church, 
the result of which was the separation from that body 
of the Rev. Wm. Scott, for asserting the necessity of 
faith in order to regeneration, These brethren mak- 
ing common eause, formed themselves into an Evangel- 
tcal Union,—a union they declare based on certain 
great views of the Gospel, and shaped and directed 
simply to the maintenance and discrimination of these 
views, 

The course of this Evangelical Union has been 
marked by unvarying prosperity. Its churches and 
members have increased every year; and the recent 
Conference has been one of the most edifying and suc- 
cessful ever held. The large amount of prosperity re- 

















alized must, next to the divine blessing, be attributed 
to the vigorous serial literature of the Union,—the 
weekly Christian News, the monthly Dey Star for 
adults, and the Dew Drop for children. 

This is the sole Christian church in Britain that has, 
as a church, given its countenance to the movement 
fur the abolition of the liquor traffic ; and revival efforts 
to promote religion are always energetically employed 
by its ministers, of whom the Rev. J. Morison of Glas- 
gow, the Rev. J. Kirk of Edinburgh, and the Rev. W. 
Bathgate, are the most eminent. Bb. 

England. 

U. 8. Government Chaplains.—As the subject of 
the U. 8S. Government Chaplains has of late been a 
topic of extensive newspaper remark, we give a brief 
statement of the numberof chaplains that have béen 
appeinted from the various religious denominatiens. 
The chaplaincy of the General Government is composed 
in all of fifty-eight persons, thirty of whom are allowed 
tothe army, twenty-four to the navy;—twe are em- 
ployed by Congress ; one at the penitentiary in Wash- 
ington; and one at West-Point Academy ;—all at an 
annual expense of about $100,000. 

There have been appointed to the United States Sen 
ate forty-one chaplains ; eighteen of whom have been 
Episcopalians ; nine Methodists; six Presbyterians ; 
six Baptists ; one Congregationalist, and one Ronan 
Catholic. To the House forty-five have been appoint- 
ed—sixteen of whom were Presbyterians; fourteen 
Methodists ; nine Baptists; three Congregationalists ; 
two Episcopalians, and one Unitarian. 

There have served inthe United States Army, for s 
longer and shorter period, at posts and hospitals, eighty 
chaplains. Of these, as nearly as we have been able to 
ascertain, forty-three have been Episcopalians ; ten Pres- 
byteriane ; five Baptists; three Methodists ; three Ro- 
man Catholics; one Universalist; one of the Dutch 
Reformed Church ; one Lutheran ; and twelve whose 
church relations are not known. 

There have been appointed seventy-four naval chap- 
lains—twenty-two of whom are Episcopalians; ten 
Presbyterians ; nine Methodists; five Baptists ; four 
Congregationalists ; one Universalist; one Unitarian, 
and twenty-three whose church relations are not now 
known. 

A Misapprehension Correeted. —{ Correspondenc: 
of The Independent )—In a communication from Ban- 
gor, Me., published in The Independent of October 29, 
your correspondent “8S,” alluding to the removal of 
Rev. George b. Little from that city te West Newton, 
Mass., says: “ We wonder that the gentlemen at Am- 
herst, who might have taken him into their possession, 
so lightly let him go. We think they committed a great 
mistake, which they would not have done had they 
known Mr. Little as well as we do.” 

The “‘ mistake,” in this case, is wholly on the part 
of “§.,” and arose from a misapprehension of the 
facts. The Trustees of Amherst College were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Mr. L. to know his rare quali- 
fications for the Professorship. They appointed a Com- 
mittee of their Board to negotiate with him, which 
they did in all honesty and earnestness. Indeed, his 
own tastes strongly inclined him to accept, till a dis- 
tinguished oculist in Boston, whom he consulted, 
warned him against the presumption of applying his 
eyes to the study of foreign languages, while compelled 
to use the utmost caution in reading hisown. Even 
the proposal to allow a year’s respite before 
entering upon the duties of the prafessorship, 
did not seem to afford a sufficient pledge of safety. 
The best friends, both ef Amherst College and of Mr. 
Little, who understood the case, unanimously concurred 
in his decision as the only prudent one. By leaving a 
large field of labor for a smaller, before the infirmity 
has become incurable, and in circumstances which ad- 
mit of an entire suspension of eye-labor for a season, 
if necessary, an able minister is saved to the world, 
and an influential church, which had been providential- 
ly bereaved of an excellent pastor, receives as provi- 
dentially an excellent successor. It is hoped that 
these simple facts, and this obvious reflection upon 
them, will exonerate ‘the gentlemen at Amherst” 
from all blameworthiness in the eyes of your corre- 
spondent. ONE OF THE TruSTeEs. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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FRANCE. 

A Defeat of the Ultramontane Party.—In our 
number of May 14th we gave an account of the first 
serious conflict between the Government of Louis Na- 
poleon and the Roman Church, arising from an en- 
croachment of the Bishop of Moulins upon the actual 
French legislation in church matters. The issue of the 
contest was on many parts watched with great interest, 
for it was expected to foreshadow the future attitude of 
the French Government with regard to the Ronan 
Church. The contest has now been brought to a close, 
and resulted in a complete victory of the Governmeat. 
“The steps of the Vicar-General of Moulins at Rome,” 
writes the Independance Belge, ‘‘ have not been success- 
ful. He has received the plain response, that the Bishop 
ought to settle the matter amicably with the excommu- 
nicated priests, and to reinstate them in their churches. 
The Bishop then endeavored to extort frou them a let- 
ter of submission, expressing consent to the demands 
made by the Bishop. This the priests flatly refused. 
Only from desire of peace they consented to ask the 
Bishop for their reinstatement as an act of kindness. 
With this vague formula the Bishop had to be content- 
ed. The day when the two suspended priests returned 
to Moulins was a triumphal festival for the whole pop- 
ulation. The Prefect, the Maire, ell the magistrates, 
and an immense crowd, received them at the entrance 
of the town, and conducted them to their churches, 
where one of them, Abbe Martinet, ascended tbe pul- 
pit and returned thanks to the town of Moulins for the 
sympathy which it had shown with his and his col- 
league’s cause.’’ Thus ends an interesting episode in 
the recent history of Romanism in France, which is 
justly represented by the French press as a signal de- 
feat of the ultramontane party. For the whole Catho- 
lic press had taken the side of the Bishop, believing the 
episcopal authority of the Catholic Church to be at 
stake, while the people and a large portion of the 
clergy, unconcerned whether it was consistent with the 
Romish system or not, were driven to protest against a 
revolting act of spiritual despotism. The Emperor, as 
a shrewd diplomatist, eagerly embraced the occasion, 
and forced the Pope to disown an act which was in- 
tended to fortify the papal authority in France. 

The Government and the Charch,—Notwith- 
standing this defeat, a part of the ultramontane preas 
represents the Emperor as the sincere protector of the 
Roman interests and a faithful member of the Church. 
They trumpet forth that he makes and fulfills religious 
vows ; they praise a circular of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, who invites the bishops to have the day of the 
Ascension of the Virgin Mary solemnly celebrated, 
since she is the Patron of France; they record with 
great minuteness the conversations which the Emperor 
holds with the Catholic missionaries in pagan coun- 
tries and the promises which he makes to them; they 
hail the announcement that tlre French Embassador in 
Canton will take possession, in the name of France, of 
the two churches which the Jesuits formerly erected 
there, as another sign that at least abroad the Catholic 
interests will not remain without the effectual support of 
France. But on the other hand they are sorely grieved 
at the unconditional eulogy which the Moniteur bestows 
on the poetry of Béranger, indorsing, as it were, the 


_ many biting attacks of the skeptic poet on the weakest 


points of the Roman Church. Not tess horrified is the 
Univers at a banquet given by the Ministers to all en- 
gaged in the completion of the Louvre, on « Friday, 
set apart by the Church for fasting, and at the whole- 
sale violation of the ecclesiastical laws thus exhibited. 
It is questionable, to be sure, which is more to be won- 
dered at—the duplicity which the Emperor shows with 
regard to his Church, or the credulousness of those 
who really believe him to be a sincere son of the 


Church. 


Count Montalembert.—.After the death of Daniel 
O'Connell, no one, we think, can contest the claims of 
Count Mcntalembert to have labored with greater suc- 
cess tham any other layman for the interests of the Ro- 
man Church. It is, therefore, a most remarkable faot, 
that the noble Count is becoming more and more dis- 
gusted at the development which the ultramontane 
party takes in France. He does by no means conceal 
it. In_an article on the late conflict between the Bish- 
op of Movlins and the Government, which he wrote for 
the Correspondantyhe censures the submissiveness of 
the French Episcopate and the properly so-called Cath- 
olic party to the Government with great severity. 
Still more recently, when he, as the actual Di- 
rector of the Academie Francaise, presided at the 
annual assembly ef the five Academies which to- 
gether form the Institut, he complained in his address 
of the decline of France, and if he did not expressly 
mention the share which the Church has in this decline, 
he sufficiently intimated it, so as to obtain the approval 
of the Journal Debats and La Presse, and the dis- 
approval of Univers, For the school of this latter 

per the Count feels an unbounded contempt. At the 
feat elections in France, when Montalemert was run- 
ning as an independent candidate against the Govern- 





erted like one man their influence against Mentalem- 
bert, who is reported te have told his friends that his 
opponents made the country people believe that during 
the late Russian war he had been in the pay of Russia, 
and had secretly sold the Russian's ammunition. At 
all events, the Count begins t» be looked upon as a lake- 
warm member ef the Charch. ” 

Rome and the Freneh People.—N otwithstanding 
the defeat of the Bishop of Mouiins in his cenflict with 
the Government, and notwithstanding the apparent in- 
clination of men like Montalembert to leave the uttra- 
mentane camp entirely, it dees not seem that om the 
whole the influence of the Roman Church is on the de- 
crease. At public meetings and assemblies, at the 
opénivg of new failroads and other national enterprises, 
at the commencement festivities of colleges and schools, 
and even in the decisions of the court, an extraordinary 
deference continues to be shown to the wishes of the 
Bishops A court in the interior gave recently a de- 
cision that bevks conceraiag the Catholic worship can- 
not be printed without an authorization of the bishops, 
and a book deficient in this authorization was accord- 
ingly confiscated by the secular arm. More than ever 
before are authors of school-books, though themaclves 
opposed to the ultramontane doctrine, ooliged to sub- 
mit their werks to a revision by the bishops, from fear 
that an omission of this will too much injure their 
sale and eirqulation. Thus the author of a new Lexi- 
con of the ¥rench | e@ was Very recently compell- 
ed by the violent attacks of the Univers to take this 
course. The Univers, therefore, still hopes that the fu- 
ture of France will belong after all to the Roman 
Church. “ It seems to as,’ it says in its article on the 
address of Montalembert, “‘ that since the commence- 
ment of the present century a great progress has been 
made ; that this progress has been more observable since 
1848, and that it is taking new developments every day. 
The army which sustains the war against the doc- 
trines which really cause the decline of France is at 
present stronger than it was fifty years ago, its suc- 
ceeses are greater, and its actions more effectual.” 

Reman Catholie Missions.—France still sastains 
its position as the center and the most active or 
porter of the foreign missions of the Roman Church. 

‘he Missionary Seminary of Paris, Seminaire du Saint 
Esprit, bas sent out during the last year twenty-five 
priests ; and sixteen of its pupils were recently ordained 
as priests. Besides this Seminary there are several 
monastic orders whose primary object is to furnish 
priests for the foreign missions. Among them especi- 
ally the Marists (/es Maristes) seem to increase rapidly 
in number. The youngest religious order of this kind, 
founded by Bishop de Marion ressillac, for supplying 
Africa with Roman missionaries, is now erecting its 
first convent at Lyons, and receives a great many ap- 
plications for admission from French priests. Lt is oa 
the point of establishing its first mission in the king- 
dom of Dahomey, under the patronage ofa rich mer- 
chant of Marseilles, who possesses a depot in this land, 
and enjoys the favor of the king to such a degree as to 
have the education of the two royal children intrusted 
to his care. The King, upon hearing that there is in 
France a Couneil ot Ministers, has declared his wish to 
have also a minister of war, a minister of public in- 
struction, etc., and has asked the merchant to sead 
him a professor of mathematics. He has also com- 
plained of his fetiches, which he says are old and worn 
up, and from which he cannot obtain anything. Con- 
sequently he has commissioned his correspondent to 
send him French fetiches, in compliance with which a 
crucifix, golden statues of the Virgin Mary and other 
saints, have been sent to him, before which, as the 
Univers relates, quite delighted, the poor idelater now 
performs his prayers. 


Fiterary Becord. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL PERIODICALS, 
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Fichte’s Zeltschréft. 


= — - _ a ~ 
ment, the friends of the Univers among the olergy ox- 





The first number of the thirty-first volume of | 


Fichte’s Zeitschrift containe the following: 
Critique on the Atomic Philosophy, with especial 
reference to Fechner's defense and vindication of 
the same, by Julius Schaller. 
and Synthesis, by Prof. @. W. Drobisch. 


ophy in Italy, by Ed. Boehmer. On the Intimate Con- 


A | 


| 


On Logical Analysis | 
On Philos- | 


nection of Natural with Supernatural Progress, (in 


Italian,) by Terenzio Mamiami. On Recent Sensual. 
ism in France. On Cabanis, third number of a 
series, by Dr. J. B. Meyer. A Review by Erdmann, 
of new letters and unpublished works of Leibnitz, by 
E. F. de Caveil, and a 
Leibnitz, by E. Saisset. 
schammer’s reply to Carl Vogt on the Human Soul and 
he a 

e first two ef these articles are intensely meta- 
physical, being subtle discussions of themes that inter- 
eat peicians We may say of the fest, 
however, that it is an able analysis of those elemen- 
tary conceptions of matter and spirit which the mind 


necessarily assumes, and a triumphant vindication of, 


the position that even the philosophy of matter cannot 
be constructed without something more than the con- 
ception of atoms as its essential constituents. Boch- 
mer, in the article on Philosophy in Italy, gives an in- 
teresting review and analysis of several publications 
in Italy. He names first of all a recent edition of the 
complete works of Thomas Campanella, Turin, 1854, 
in two octavo volumes, preceded by a discourse on his 
life and opinions. Campanella was one of the earliest 
philosophers of modern times, and, as Rossuini and 
other Italians contend, the originator from whom Leib- 
nitz derived his doctrine of Monads, his Theodicy, and 
his Optimism. He was a man whom Cardinal Pal- 
laviceni called vir gui omnia legerat omnia meminerat, 
pre validi in genu—sed indmabilis, which last charac- 
teristic might well be added, when we learn that Cam- 
panella endured the rack forty hours without yielding 
an extorted answer, though the cords cut his flesh to 
the bones, and he lost ten pounds of blood. When 
condemned to a life-long imprisonment, he returned a 
memorably defiant answer to his judges. The present 
edition of his worke is published and edited not so 
much for philosophical as for political effect, and is 
therefore classed in the Bibliotheca Popolare, of which 
it forms Nos. 86, 87, among political writings. 

In the same yedr (1854) was published at Turin the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, explained and commented 
upon by Ruggiero Bonghi. Itis noticed as an advan- 
tage possessed by the Italian commentator upon Aris- 
totle, that the Italian language retains in a living form 
the entire scholastic terminology. Bonghi has availed 
himeelf of al the recent German literature on the sub- 
ject, and has contributed important suggestions to the 
criticism of the text. 

The second volume has also appeared of (Genoa, 1855) 
Essays in Political Philosophy, taken from the acts of 
the Academy of Italian Saasatiy It is introduced 
by the President, Count Terenzio Mamiani, on the Rela- 
tion of the General Principles of Philosophy to Political 
and Social Life. Then follows a discourse from the 
same author on Primitive Ideas, and the impossibility 
of dividing one of these from another. There are 
seven, viz. Being, truth, goodness or well-being, 
beauty, freedom, fact, (including everything learned by 
experience, with causalty, space, and time,) and faith, 
by which we attribute love and holiness to God. Next 
we have a dialogue on the nature of the act of crea- 
tion, from Ruggiero Bonghi. The act of creation is 
defined as the act of God's being, not so far as He de- 
termines His own nature, but so far as He proceeds to 
an act which differs from and is contingent upon the 
divine nature. This is determined by the unlimited 
pleasure of God, in part proceeding from the pre-ex- 
istent nature of the Infinite, one form of which is love, 
etc., etc. This dialogue occupies pages 44-108. Then 
comes a diseourse, pp. 109-141, from Marquis Cavour, 
on the Principles of Morality. He rests upon the as- 
sumption of freedom as a fact which is an original da- 
tum of nature, while yet in freedom itself there is 
something dark and mysterious, The question, “‘ How 
is freedom possible!” has been the problem of specu- 
lation since the times of Kant. The answer to this 
question will be the demonstration that freedom is 
necessary. In respect to the influence of the free will 
of man on his apprehension or conception of truth, 
the author makes a series of remarks, such as the Ger- 
man philosophers rarely allow themselves. He shows 
distinctly that man can adulterate the just conception 
of any truth which is displeasing to him, and may, in 
order to gratify his inclination, introduce another in its 

lace, to which last he will yield the dominion. 
Jesignedly to perpetrate such a lie is the fountain of 
all immorality. The fundamental principle of moral- 
ity corresponds to the supreme logical principle of 
* contradiction.” Both are inviolable, and both are 
negative. The complex of desires and impulses are limit- 
ed by the ‘Thou shalt not covet” of the categorical 
imperative. True morality comes into being by the 
combined action of three several elements: 1. A sub- 
jective principle from the complex of all the impelling 
desires, viz. love. 2. An objective principle which be- 
comes a law when the idea of well-being or the good 
imperatively excludes everything which could brin 
two rightly disposed wills into collision. 3. A disposi- 
tion of the human sou! acknowledging the invielability 
of the moral law, and strong enough to regard it at any 
cost. This disposition is either virtue or holiness. 
This division is not unlike that of Schleiermacher— 
against which there is much to object. All merality 
depends on law—but the law does not create authority, 
but declares the authority of that which was constitu- 
ted good and evil by the act of creation. The most dif- 
ficult inquiry is still, How comes the lawgiver to 
prefer the beauty of disinterested action to the en- 
joyment of one’s own private or undisturbed good ! 
Count Mamiani, pe. 145-170, furnishes a discourse 
* upon the beautiful, so far as it has to do with the theory 
of Lg | ane various arts in the 
course © ve attai igher steps, in compari- 
sen with those which haye yn ee 1 
how Christianity has at their command weal 
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principles of the calculation of etanees; pp. 173-189, 
and Prof. Naroli also upon the same subject, 190-204. 
Prof. Bottaro furnishes another discourse on the rela- 
tions of the positive and natural sciences to civil soci- 
ety and its progress. He concludes with the observa- 
tion, that whenever civil freedom is not on a level with 
the abundant auxiliaries of every sort which are. pra- 
sent, it must be through a defect of the organizing 
power ;—like a fine armor = no 4 sees 2 
wearing it; a webl-tempered mo han 
direct and strike it. May this = of civil and social 
philosophy enliven and unite ee elements by an in- 
fusion of 4 new spirit. A fragment of a letter from 
the President of the Academy, pp. 232-248, treats of 
the utility of metaphysics in the physical seiences. An 
imaginatw feliciter audax precedes many experiments. 
Galileo was an eminent example of the capacity to unite 
the inductive and deductive methods. Abstract Hege- 
lianism in this connection is severely attacked. A Ke- 
port comes next upon two discourses of the President 
on the foundations of the philosophy of right, and espe- 
cially of the right to punish 
question by Mamiani and also by Prof. E. Amari fui- 
lows ; then two lectures on the right ef property by 
Mamiani. The advocate Rafallconforti hes observa- 
tions on the moving causes of Socialism, ani he also 
discusses labor and its division, and furnishes observa- 
tions on the spirit of the criminal code aad the juris- 
prudence of the Sardinian States. Bottaro discusses 
the question, Why does the progress of civil society 
trench upon the extent and the importance of the func- 
tions of government! Gavelli discourses upon the funda- 
mental principles of society and of association, and the 
President concludes the volume on the theme, How 
much influence has fortune upon great men, and these 
in their turn upon the life of nations! The result is, it 
has but little influence on the life of great men, very 
little upon that of nations, the least possiblepr none 
at all within that extent of space and time which 
every considerable transformation requires. The last 
words used by the writer are panteist: alemanni, whom 
he denounces most earnestly. In this earnestness his 
critic finds a bond of sympathy between the Italian 
Academy and al! right-minded German philosophers. 

We have given this brief sketch of a volume of phi- 
losophical transactions, because these titles aod brief 
heads of treatises are themselves most instructive in 
the movements of euch a country as Sardinia. A 
nation in which such themes are discussed with inter- 
est, and by its thinking men, cannot but be in a condition 
favorable for progrees and reform. This sketch of Ital- 
ian philosophy is followed by the address of the Presi- 
dent of this philosophical society, Mamiani. The re- 
maining article of chief interest is on Frohschammer. 
We had proposed to give an analysis of it, but we re- 
serve it for a more complete account of several works 
on the question agitated so earnestly in Germany in 
respect to Materialism. 


Revue Chretienno. 


The Revue Chretienne for October has articles on the 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in Berlin; Pailvs- 
ophy and Religion; Fabiola and Calista, two Clerical 
Romances by Wiseman and Newman ; Protestant Mis- 
sions, etc., etc. The most noticeable article is that on 
Philosophy and Religion, being a Review of the work 
ef Maret Dean of the Theological Faculty of the Sor- 
bonne and Vicar-General of Paris. This is an elabor- 
ate attempt to adjust the strife between Reason and 
Faith, and is to extend to six volumes octavo. Ia criti- 
cizing the principles of these volames, the writer makes 
the following remarks, which we suppose are to be taken 
as describing the position of many of the so called 
Evangelical Protestants of France. He distinguishes 
between two kinds ef Rationalists, the Orthodox and 
the Heterodox, both of whom start from a wrong view 
of reason and its relations to faith. This he expresses 
thus: “ The distinctive characteristic of Rationalism 
consists in this distinctive tendency of wishing to prove 
the truth of the Gospel by methods and arguments bor- 
rowed from philosophy. This is to forget that the di- 
vine truth possesses proofs which pertain peculiarly to 
itself, and that there is danger of degrading it to the 
rank of human sciences. It is thus reduced to be sim- 
ply an assemblage of doctrines and of institutions, with- 
out noticing that it is first of all and more than all, 
which no one can know, in that which is its essential and 
characteristic, before he has had a personal experience 
of it. Those who. in spite of a method so little Chris- 
tian, succeed in obtaining a living knowledge of the 
truth are the Orthodox Rationalists, so numerous in the 
bosom of Catholicism and among the Protestant ranks. 


By a happy inconsistency they remain Christians and 
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faithful to the symbols of Orthodoxy, while they prove 
the truth by a method which, when well comprehended 
and vigorously applied, ought to lead them to reject it. 
But when theology once places its foot ~ oy this slip- 

e reasoning 
of the heterodox Rationalists is more simple and con- 
clusive. Since Christian truth, say they, pretends to be 
judged at the tribunal of rational evidence, let us apply 


to it the law which it has proclaimed ; Jet us reiect every- 
ting which it does not sanction. ace upon this 


course, according as the criticism is more or less con- | 


sequent and bold, it comes to deny revelation, the su- 
pernatural, liberty, God himself ; in short, all moral and 
sligious truths, for none of them is clothed with an 
evidence which forces us to accept it at all hazards. 

* Protestants have been the first to confess that this 
method is false. Our Christian philosophers have been 
the first to recognize that we must abandon the method 
of rational evidence, and appeal from this essentially to 
the moral consciousness.” We inquige only, Is it thus 
that Christianity is to be defended in France by its 
ablest Protestant defenders ! 








Domestic Summary. 
o) 

Thanksgiving —Thanksgiving on the 26th inst. in 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Ohio, me Texas, and the city of Washington. 


Maine, South Carolina, and Mississippi celebrate the 
19th inst., and Vermont the 3d of December 





Cotten.—The receipts of cotton at Houston, Texas, | 


since the first of September last, numbered 13,000 bales. 
The steck on hand there on the 21st of October was 
5,300 bales. 


The Apache Indians — Agent Steck reports to the 


Department @f the Interior that the Apache Indians | 


of New Mexico have sued for peace, denying all par- 
ticipation in the depredations which have been charged 
against them. 

Melancholy Suicide.—Dr. Joseph T. Curtis, an 
eminent physician of New Yerk, committed suicide on 
Friday morning by shooting himself through the heart 
with a pistol. It is presumed that he was laboring 
under a temporary wandering of the intellect, from 
which in former years he had once or twice been a 
sufferer. Dr. Curtis was about 42 years of age, a na- 
tive of Danbury, Conn., and one of the earliest home- 
opathic physicians of this city. He stood high in his 
profession—was aman of fine culture, a connoisseur 
in music and art, and possessed great mechanical 
genius. 


The Clipper-Ship “ Great Republic.*’—The clip- 
per-ship Great Republic has met with her first disaster 
at sea by the loss of some of her spars and sails on her 
voyage from Chincha Islands, bound to Liverpoul. 
She was subjected to a series of heavy gales in doub- 
ling Cape Horn, and being dezaply loaded (with 4,000 
tons of guano) had her light spars and some sails blown 
away in this situation. Captain Limeburner concluded 
to stop at Stanley (’alkland Islands) to recruit. 


New York State Temperance Soclety.—The 
State Temperance Society held their annual meeting at 
Albany last week. Mr. Delavan delivered his valedic- 
tory address, and announced that he would pay all 
claims against the Society, amounting to some $8,000. 
Mr. Joseph 8. Smith was chosen President for the 
ensuing year. 


New York Police.—Pelatiah Perit, Esq., a retired | 


merchant and well-known citizen of New York, has 
been chosen to fill the vacancy occasioned by the res- 
ignaticn of Simeon Draper, Esq., in the Board of Police 
Commissioners. Mr Perit’s acceptance is everywhere 
hailed with great satisfaction. 


Mayoralty of New York.—James E. Cooley, Esq., 
bas been nominated as the American candidate ot 
Mayor of New York. 


American Engineers at Sebastopol —One of the 
American operators at the harbor of Sebastopol writes 
home that there is no possibility of raising any of the 
sunken vessels until next spring. Only one of the four 
caissons for lifting the ships has been completed. Many 
of the vessels will have to be blown to pieces. One of 
them, the ‘‘Sagodell,” required five thousand pounds 
of powder to demolish her. The bark “ Our Union,” 
arrived out on the 2ist of August, in seventy-four 
days, The Yankees do not seem to have a very high 
opinion of Sebastopol and its accommodations. -The 
letter concludes: ‘' Not a single one of our men, if 
they had to ship over again, would sign articles to come 
to this poverty stricken hole. You cannot purchase a 
decent pair of boots in Sebastopol. 

“ Ready-made clothing cannot be purchased in Sebas- 
topol, except overalls and calico shirts. No kind of a 
hat can bé obtained for any money. Of cap-makers I 
found no lack, but nat a single hatter. In the whole 
of Sebastopol there only two hotels, each of which can 
accommodate forty persons. These hotels are only one 
story high, and I am informed, and can readily believe, 
that the accommodations are of the very worst descrip- 
tion.” 


Walker, the Fiullbuster.—Goeneral Walker, the ro- 
nowned filibuster, left New Orleans on last week in a 
Mobile packet. At the Balize, or somewhere in the 
nei he was transferred to the steamer Fash- 
ion, on the way to the field of his former exploits. He 
is accompanied by about four hundred men, and has 

rovisione for three or four months, and abundance of 

e munitions of war. We shall no doubt hear of an- 
other disgraceful crusade ef filibusterism. 


re —— 


—_ —_————+ 


News from St. Domiage.— We have news from Port 
au Plata, St. Domingo, to the 29th ult. The liberty 
arty were fast organizing a new form of government. 
Plections for National Deputies were to be held on the 
10th inst., and the constituent body would meet on the 
lst of December. Santana had sfill a force of eight 
thousand men before the city of St. Domingo, and many 
of Baez's friends had left him. The revolutionists 
wanted to buy two good clipper-schooners and a large 
mortar for war purposes. 

Salt at Turks Island.—We have news from Turks 
Island to the 24th of October. The Royal Gazette of 
that day says: “About 47,616 bushels of salt have 
been exported from this island since our last report, be- 
sides 30,000 from Salt Cay and Kast Harbor. We have 
pow om hand about 500,000 bushels. Price 9}al0c. 


The quantity of salt exported during the year 1856 was 
674,940 bushels.” wre 
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Central Park, New York.—Controller Flag has 
placed thirty thousand dollars at the disposal of the 
Central Park Commissioners in order to enable them to 
ge on with the improvements and employ laborers with- 
out any unnecessary delay. 


Singular if True.—The newspapers are passing 
round the following paragraph : ‘ That singular bey 
at Ithaca, who had a passion-flower growing out of the 
flesh of his diseased leg, has since produced in the 
same way a cluster of orange-flowers. Dr. Hawley 
saw the stem rise at right angles to the limb to the 
height of about three inches, when it soon developed 
pure white buds, resembling the buds of the orange. 
On being exposed to the light, the buds expanded inte 
flowers, which assumed a beautiful grayish-purple color 
These flowers are composed of a fleshy substance, and 
are gradually drawn back again beneath the skin. While 
they are in blossom the boy is relieved from pain.”’ 


A Sexton Robbing Graves. —Great excitement has 
been produced im Chicago by the detection of Martin 
Quinlan, the city sexton, in the act of rifling the graves 
of the dead, and shipping them off in wagons It is 
supposed that Quinlan has been for a long time in the 
ie of robbing graves and selling the bodies to the 

edical College. As long as two years age, a stranger 
having died in Chicago with considerable money about 
him, persons afterwards came ori to recognize him, but 
on opening his grave it was found empty. Supposin 
they had opened the wrong one, another was tried, an 
so on till nine were open, and all found empty. 


A Cruel Weman —A Mrs. Decker, of Staten Isi- 
and, whose cruelties to a little girl named Anna Hillon 
were the town talk in New York some months sinoe, 
has been indicted, after an impartial trial, for maa- 
slaughter. It will be remembered that Anna, the 
child in question, was sent from the benevolent insti- 
tution of Mr. Pease, in the Five Points, to which the 
negligence of a drunken mother had consigned her, and 
that the habitual cruel treatment of the girl at the 
hands of Mrs. Decker resulted in her death. 


Kansas —The great fraud by which an alien and 
odious government is sought to be permanently im- 
ed on the people of Kansas, approaches its finale. 
The bogus Constitutional Convention closed its labors 
on Saturday, the 7th inst., having completed its State 
Constitution and decided not to submit % to the people. 
There is a pretense of submitting the question of 
slavery or no slavery by itself; but the slavery clause 
so submitted may be rejected by an overwhelming vote, 
yet slavery will continue to exist in Kansas if this con- 
stitution is her supreme law. No provision is made in 
it for abolishing or expelling slavery, and the bare re- 
jection of the Committee's article would not effect such 
expulsion. But the bogus Convention did not step 
here. It actually constituted a Provisional Government 
for Kansas, whereof its President, U. S. Surveyor-Gen- 
eral John Calhoun, is made Governor. This bold move 
is intended to supersede Gov. Walker and Secretary 
Stanton on the one hand, and the new Territorial Legis- 
lature on the other. Thus the victory just won by the 
Free-state men is to be nullified, and the power once 
more snatched from their hands by usurpation, and 
vested in the master spirits of Border-Rufianism.— 
NY. Tribune. 


The Adriatie —This steamer left New York on 
Friday morning en a trial trip, and returned on Saturday 
She will take her place in the line ,and sail for Liver- 
pool on the 21st inst. 


A hawyer Convicted for Bribing a Witness.— 
Edward G. Asay, a young lawyer at Chicago, has 
been convicted of a misdemeanor in attempting to 
bribe an important witness in the Brayman case to 
leave the state. . The penalty of Mr. Asay’s offense is a 
fine of $500 and six months’ imprisonment. 














Wurrenatt, Ky., Sept., 1857 
Messrs. Grover & Barer e 

Gents : The Sewing Machine is received, and we put 
it at work at once. It is a beautiful thing, and puts 
everybody into on excitement and good humor. Were 
I a Catholic, I should insist upon Saints Grover & 
Baker having an eternal holiday in commemoration of 
their good deeds for humanity. 

With respect, I am yours, ete., 

CASSIUS M. CLAY. 
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News. 


The facilities of the Traveller for obtaining NEWS ara 
UNSURPASSED BY ANY PAPER IN NEW ENGLAND. 
The terminus in Boston of the great Telegraphic Lines North, 
South, East,and West, is inthe Traveller Counting-Reoom. 
The Proprietors promise to spare no effort to sustain the repute- 
aa. paper has already obtained for having the LATEST 
NEWS. 
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WEEKLY Paper in Boston. 
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GOD'S HAND IN OUR TROUBLES. 

















Tuere is a striking parallel between the sins of 
Isracl in the time of Amos, and the sins of which 
the people of this land, both as individuals and as 
a nation, have been guilty. And the judgments 
that have come upon us, in the sudden reverse of 
prosperity, the disappointment of worldly schemes 
and expectations, the overthrow of public credit, 


THE ATTEMPTED SCHISM IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 





Ir has ever been the glory of the Congregation- 
al churches of New England that they have main- 
tained a cordial and mutual fellowship in the 
faith and order of the Gospel without exacting an _ 
absolute conformity with respect either to confes- | 
sions of faith or articles and usages of discipline. | 
While the ecclesiastical independence of each | 
church has remained complete, there has been 
from the beginning a moral interdependence of the 
churehes by various acts of fellowship. The | 
principles and methods of the “Communion of | 
the Churches” are clearly set forth in Chapter XV. | 
of the Cambridge Platform. ‘‘ Although churches 
be distinct, and therefore may not bo confounded 
one with another, and equal, and therefore have 
not dominion one over another; yet all the church- 
es ought to preserve church communion one with 
another.” This communion of churches is “ ex- 
ercised in sundry ways,” viz. (1) “by way of 
mutual care” ; (2) “ by way of consultation” ; (3) 
“by way of admonition” ; (4) “by way of par- 
ticipation”; (5) “by way of recommendation”’ ; 
(6) “ by way of relief and succor.” 

In order tosuch communion the Platform does 
not prescribe that the churches shall have one 
uniform confession of faith or code of discipline. 
It is as true now as when Mather wrote his 
“Faith Professed® by the Churches of New Eng- 
land,” that “ particular churches have confessions 
by themselves, drawn up in their own forms; nor 
indecd were the symbols in the most primitive 
times ipsissim’s verbis [in precisely the same lan- 





are no less striking as a parallel to the judgments 
that came upon Israel. ‘* Ye have built houses of 
hewn stone, but ye shall not dwell in them; ye 
have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not 
drink wine of them. I will smite the winter- 
bouse with the summer-house; and the houses of 
ivory shali perish, and the great houses shall have 
an end, saith the Lord.’ 


The oppression of the poor; general irreligion | 


and public immorality ; corruption of manners ; 


Sabbath-breaking ; frauds in business, and luxuri- | 


ous living, are the specified grounds of divine judg- 
ment upon Israel. 


these same sins ; if we have been so eager for gain | 
as to neglect and trample upon the needy; if one | 


creat staple of our commercial prosperity has 
deen the fruit of oppression and wrong; if fraud 
has abounded, and violence, immorality, and 
crime have had license in our streets; if the spirit 
of extravagance and luxury has predominated 
over prudence, integrity, and godly sobriety in our 


daily life ; then we may well feel that God is vis- | 


iting us with judgments for the self-same sins for 
which He punished Israel. 
the relative connection of one sin or another with 
the evil times that have come upon us, there are 
two facts in which all Christians must agree. The 
hand of the Lord is in our calamities; and the 
day of calamity calls upon us for personal repent- 
ance and humiliatign before God. 

The moral government of God appears in the 
calamities of life over and above all the mere 
natural causes that operate for evil in the world. 
There are general laws and natural causes, the 
operation of which shows God's approval of virtue 
and his disapproval of vice and crime ; and though 
these laws appear to move with the unconscious 
precision of material machinery,—like a locomo- 
tive that without knowing the difference between 
man and beast, destroys both alike if they trans- 
gress the rule of safety by standing upon the track 
—yet behind these laws, and working through 
them, is an intelligent and guiding power. And 
it behooves us to discern that power, and to ac- 
knowledge the hand of God above and through 
all natural causes and laws. But the Scriptures 
teach that in addition to the mere working of law 
by cause and effect to bring evil upon the trans- 
gressor, God also makes use of natural evil as a 
<lirect infliction upon the transgressors of the 
moral law. 

That intemperance disfigures 
nance, enfeebles the brain, impairs the vital 
functions, eats out the life of the system,— 
these all are physical effects resulting from the 
transgression of physical laws. Yet who doubts 
that these are also one form in which the Creator 
of man expresses his displeasure at the transgres- 
sion of both physical and moral laws by the sin 
of intemperance? But it is impossible to trace 
any physical or natural connection between the 
plague that for three days laid waste the land of 
Israel, and the pride and disobedience of David in 
numbering the people contrary to the counsel of 
the Lord. It is impossible to trace any natural 
connection between the voleanic eruption, if such 
there was, that destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the vices and crimes of those cities. Doubt- 
tess some natural causes operated in both cases to 
produce the result. The pestilence that ran 
through the land of Israel from Dan to Beersheba, 
was probably impelled from place to place as the 
plague, the cholera, the yellow fever are propa- 
gated, by some invisible but actual agency of the 
atmosphere or the touch. The earthquake and 
fire that destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, like the 
earthquake that destroyed Lisbon, and the fire 
from Vesuvius that buried Herculaneum and Pom- 


the counte- 


peli, were produced by natural causes. But 
while there was no natural connection | 
between the sins of the people, and the | 


pestilence and the fire that destroyed them, 
yet the connection in time between the 
and the catasirophe was not 


sia 


David’s sin; there did not mercly happen to be a 
deluge of fire after the men of Sodom had exhaust- 
ed the forbearance of God by their sins. The 
physical calamity came as a specific divine judg- 
ment; and that is a doctrine of the Bible touching 
the moral government of God over this world. It 
is a government of positive law with positive 


sanctions ; and it uses His providential government | 


as an agency to illustrate and enforce his moral 
will. 

Anything short of this Bible doctrine of God's 
direct and personal government over the 
world must land us in practical atheism. As Cal- 
vin fitly argues, when men impute their calami- 
ties to fortune, they take away from God the gov- 
ernment of the world, “ for were anything to take 
place against His will, so much would be abstract- 
ed from His power.” If the hurricithe that de- 
stroyed the Central America Was a chance gale, or 
if it was merely the result of certain laws of un- 
intelligent matier, then we admit principles and 
forces of prodigious power over which God has no 
control. So of the hurrieane that has prostrated 
our commerce, stopped the machinery of business, 
and buried our wealth in some unknown abyss. 
If this wide-spread bankruptcy, which statesmen 
and financiers cannot agree to ascribe to any known 
cause, be not a judgment from God upon our world- 
liness, then the God of the Bible is no longer upon 
the throne, or He has abandoned the principles of 
His moral government. Surely this is the voice of 
the Lord rebuking us for that covetousness which 


is idolatry, and commanding us to “turn from these 
ranitics unto the living God.” 





Puitwarmonic.—The first concert of the season 
will be given on Saturday evening at the Academy 
of Music. The rehearsals promise a brilliant open- 
img. Every lover of music will rejoice that the 
season has again arrived for the classical enter- 
tainments of the Philharmonic Society. 





And if we have been guilty of | 


But without arguing | 


accidental. | 
There did not merely happen to be a plague afier | 


guage.]” There isin all these confessions a sub- 


voted to approve the Westminster Confession for 
“substance of doctrine,” the confessions of par- 
ticular churches will be found to be in substantial 
harmony with that venerable and excellent sym- 
bol ; for as Mather says, “as many little streams 
may flow from a single fountain, 80 many con- 
fessions of faith may be formed from one and the 
same system of truth.” The Congregational 
churches of New England at thisday hold “ one 
and the same system of truth,’ though each par- 
ticular church has its own confession, “ drawn up 
in its own form,” and very few of these confessions 
are expressed in precisely the same language. 
| A mere diversity in the form of doctrinal state- 


or the system of truth, has never been regarded in 





! 
of the divine Spirit.” The Catechism teaches that — 


| men are “guilty of Adam’s first sin.” Dr. Tyler 
| nforms us that the founders of the Theologica: 
| Institute at East Windsor “did not believe that 
| the sin of Adam is so imputed to his posterity that 
| they are condemned and punished for bis sin, irre- 
spective of all personal ill desert of their own; 
but they held that in consequence of his sin, all 


ners are justly condemned.’”’ Were these founders 
| teachers of “new and false doctrines ?” 


subd- | and substance of doctrine,” is an attempt at | 
stantial unity ; and since the Synod at Cambridge | 





New England as a barrier to the communion of the 
churches. 

Such being the historical and the essential 
unity of the churches of New England, any 
attempt to combine a portion of those churches or 
of the pastors and members of those churches 
apart from the rest, upon the mere basis of tech- 
nical differences of phraseology or of interpretation 
concerning the system of truth held by all in com- 
mon, is the very essence of schism. Any formal 
and organized division*of Christians from Chris- 


| 
| 
| 
| ment, not vHally affecting the substauve of doctrine 
| 








tians upon mere differences of opinion not involv- 
ing the essence of the Gospel, is a schism in the 
body of Christ; and whoever seeks to band to- 
gether, upon technical and non-essential grounds, 
a party of Christians against other Christians hold- 
ing the faith of the Gospel, is guilty of the sin of 
schism. Any attempt to‘associate Christians for 
the purpose of organized action against other 
Christians upon those diversities of faith or form 
which are not of the substance of Christianity, is 
an attempt against the peace and order of Christ's 
house. Whether such an attempt has of late been 
made in New England, the reader can judge from 
the following circular, which has been sent to us 
for publication. This circular was printed, as 
givon below, on the two inner pages of a folded 
sheet. The right-hand page was to be returned 
with signatures to the person named on the left. 
The names only are written ; all the rest is print- 
ed as a ferm to be distributed wherever the origin- 
ators of the movement might deem it discreet. 
The following is an exact transcript: 


(Private.) 

Rev. anp DEar Sir :— 
The object of this com- 
munication is to solicit 
your concurrence in a 
plan devised by a few 
friends of truth in Boston 
and vicinity, for an alli- 
ance and co-operation to 
resist the incoming of 
new and false doctrine. 
On the other page of this 
sheet you will find what 
is intended te be a call 
for a meeting, which is 
desired to be numerous- 


; We, the subscribers, 
hereby express our con- 
viction, that there is oc- 
casion for those who 
adhere to the doctrines 
of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, to associate and 
co-operate for the pur- 
pose of resisting the re- 
laxing and corrupting 
tendencies of the times, 
and eur wish that at 
a suitable time not dis- 








tant there may bea meet- 
ing of such friends of | 
truth, to confer together, 
and fix on some plan of | 
association and action. 


ly signed before any- 
thing else is attempted. 
To get these signatures, 
reliance is placed on a 
voluntary handing round 
of the call, by those to 
whom it is sent. If, 
therefore, you favor the 
plan, will you have the 
goodness to sign the call, 
and pass it to others like 
minded, whether minis- 
ters, deacons, or promi- 
nent laymen of our con- 
gregations, and make 
your return to Rev. Par- 
sons Cooke, at Lynn. 

















| This was the intended “ New Movement” which 
| we exposed a few weeks ago. The publication of 
| the name inserted in the Circular discloses the 
| origin and animus of the movement, and robs it of 
| the significance which even an anonymous circular 
to the same purport might have had. Though the 
mischievous intent of the Cireular is thus made 
| more apparent, its power to do mischief is propor- 


| 
} 
| tionally lessened. Thus individualized, the design | 


, of the Circular does not need to be refuted by ar- 
| gument, but only te be exposed. 


schism in the churches of New England ; to “ as- 
sociate” in a formal organized “ alliance” those 
| who profess to “adhere to the doctrines of the 
| Assembly’s Catechism,” ministers, deacons and 
prominent laymen, not spontaneously responding to 


persons supposed to be “like-minded” with the 


against whom ?—against other “ ministers, deacons, 


of Congregational churches, who hold the same 
confessions of faith which the persons invited to 
sign the call profess to hold. If this be not the 


any example in church history. 

We have made diligent inquiry, but cannot 
learn that any Congregational pastor in Boston 
knew anything of this movement before the Circu- 
lar was issued, or even had his own orthodoxy 
complimented by the receipt of acircular. Were 
Dr. Kirk, Mr. Stone, Mr. Dexter, Mr. Richards, Mr. 
Field, Mr. Manning, and the deacons of Old 
South, Park-street, and Mount Vernon churches, 
among the “ fei friends of truth in Boston’? who 
“devised this plan?” Or was that first confer- 
ence in Boston schismatic ? 

Those who “adhere to the doctrines of the As- 
sembly’s Catechism” are invited to organize this 
new pafty in the churches. And who are they ? 
Is the venerable Dr. Tyler of East Windsor one of 
them? The Catechism teaches that the sinner is 
“utterly disabled toward all that is spiritually 
good.” Dr. Tyler affirms that “ the sinner has all 
the natural ability that the saint possesses ;” that 
“he is able to do his duty, without the influences 





| year. 


+ calls from house to house, sometimes sells a book, 





| 


Here then is a private attempt to organize a | 


a public and general call, but singled out privately as | 


be sought out and approached with delicacy. 
author of the plan—to associate such a party | 


and prominent laymen” in the same communion | 
of their daily drafts upon the credulity and the 
| sympathy of the public—those who make mendicity 


| @ trade—will not suspend their operations because 
sin of schism it is impossible to define that sin by | 


bis posterity have become sinners, and being sin- 


What say the Cambridge Synod® concerning the 
Westminster Confession? ‘“ This Synod having 
perused and considered, with much gladness of 
heart and thankfulness to God, the Confession of 
Faith, published of late by the reverend assembly 
in England, do judge it to be very holy, orthodox, 
and judicious in all matters of faith; and do 
therefore freely and fully consent thereunto for 
the substance thereof.” Andis there a pastor of 
a Congregational church in New Eagland who 
would not make the same declaration? Is there 
a Congregational church in New England thet 
does not hold, with the Synod of Cambridge, “ the 
sum and substance” of the Westminster Confes- 
sion? Do those “ few friends of truth in Boston 
and vicinity ” who devised the plan of the Circa- 
lar, themselves hold and teach, and dare they 
avow without any condition or explanation, that 
man has no natural ability to do right, and that 
every human being is morally guilty for Adam's 
sin? 

The attempt to divide the churches of New 
England upon the interpretation of minor points 
in that Catechism which they all hold “for sum 


schism. And if, as the Cambridge Synod declare, 
“ arrogancy of spirit” and “ uncharitable censori- 
oueness toward others”? are marks of schism, 
surely those marks were never more patent than 
in this Circular. 

All the attempts of late years to create division 
in the churches of New England, and to sow dis- 
cord between those churches and kindred churches 
in New York and at the West, have had but one 
origin. Thesame pen and tongue have assailed 
the ministers and churches of New York; the 





ministry of New England as needing a Review to 
keep them from heresy; the churches of New 
England, by perverting the imperfect returns of | 
their statistics, to the exultation of their enemies ; 
the Seminary at Andover; the American Congre- ' 
gational Union ; the Congregational churches at | 
the West, and even the Albany Convention. And 
theugh it is hardly possible that an agency so well 
understood should ever magnify itself into a pow- | 
er, the churches of New England owe it to their | 
own dignity and peace to give heed to that injunc- 
tion of the Apostle; “I beseech you, brethren, 
mark them which cause divisions and offenses 
contrary to the doctrine which ye learned; and 
avoid them. For they are such as serve not our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly ; and by good 
words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the 
simple.” ‘ 


-e- -_— 


WHERE TO GIVE. 


Tue article on “ Corporations,” from the pen of 
a Boston merchant, in another colamn, closes with 
the inquiry, “ How to accomplish the most good 
in the most economical way?” 

Without attempting at present to answer that 
question in detail, we will furnish our friend, and 
others who are pursuing the same inquiry, with a 
few data by which to solve it. 

A colporteur passes rapidly over a district. 





He 


sometimes gives one, sometimes converses with a 
family, sometimes prays with them. Unquestion- 
ably he does good. He sows secd, much of it 
falls on the way-side, some into good ground. He 
deposits in some minds the germs of thought, and 
leads some to the knowledge of the truth. But 
his labors are transient, and their fruits are often 
transient also. The Sabbath-school agent gathers 
a school which may continue for six weeks or six 
months after he departs, or which may become the 
germ and nucleus of a church. 

But where a church is planted, with a settled 
pastor, and a meeting-house of its own, there is a 
steady power at work in the community ;—a Sab- 
bath school, a local Tract Society, neighborhood 
prayer-meetings, all manner of good agencies con- 
stantly at work. Now it has been proved from 
the reports and tables of the Tract Society—and 
the statistics are not disputed—that the average 
cost to the Tract Society of each colporteur is $475 
ayear. The average cost to the Home Missionary 
Society for each missionary in its service is only 
$231 a year. The amount given by the Albany 
Convention, and now given by the American Con- 
gregational Union, to enable any one church at the 
West to complete its house of worship free from 
debt, is only $300. For what it costs to support 
the transient and uncertain labors of one colpor- 
teur, you can support the definite and permanent 
labors of two home missionaries. For two-thirds 
the cost of a colporteur’s labors for one year, you 
can secure a house of worship for a generation. 
Indeed, in many cases you could both build a 
meeting-house and support a minister for a year, 
for what it costs to support a colporteur for a 


Without disparaging colportage or any other 
agency for good, we would say most earnestly that 
in these times of embarrassment the things to be 
first cared for are those whose influence for good 
is most positive, direct, and lasting; and these are 
the house of worship and the stated ministry of 
the word. All other agencies will adjust them- 
selves about these central points of influence. 


SEEK OUT THE POOR, 








Tue present distress calls for discrimination as 
well as liberality in the distribution of charity. 
The most noisy and importunate are not likely to 
be the most needy and deserving. Much of the 
distress existing in the community will be hidden 
from the public eye through a manly aversion to 
receiving charity. This feeling should be re- 
spected. Many who are really necessitous must 


The horde of beggars, lazy, vicious, thieving, 
deceitful, insolent, the organized band of impos- 
tors, who squander in nightly debauch the avails 


of the stringency of the times. Their ranks will 
rather be increased by new arrivals from interior 
towns, and from the great commonalty of beggars 
in Europe. The art of begging will not decline for 
lack either of professors or of students. But the 
professed mendicant, and the practiced street-door 
applicant, are not the poor who most feel the times, 
or most need your sympathies. These suffer 


least. They are accustomed to live in 
squalid poverty, and in the best of times 
they prefer this to a life of honest 
labor. Experience has taught them how to 


win the most from the benevolence of others, 
and how to suffer the least from their own priva- 
tions. These will be gainers rather than losers by 
the present distress; for they have no wages of 
labor to lose, and they will gather more than their 
average supplies, because the public, knowing that 
there is much actual distress, are more tolerant of 
beggars. At all times fit subjects for the police, 
this class were never more so than at present, when 
heir boldness interferes with the modest claims of 





| for these no substantial relief can come through 


| freshets into the sluggish channels of trade. 


| administration of charity. 


the deserving poor. While no human being should 
be left to suffer for the necessaries of life, the for- 
ward beggar should be the last to enlist your sym- 
pathies. The increase of actual beggars in the 
streets, and the importunity of their demands, do 
not constitute the measure of the present distress. 

But in consequence of the general stagnation of 
trade, thousands and even tens of thousands who 
are accustomed to earn their daily bread, have 
either been discharged from employment, or are 
put upon short allowance. Few of these have 
anything laid up in store for the winter. And 
where there is a small reserve of earnings, house- 
rent and bread, like the two daughters of the horse- 
leech cry, Give, ge. All the accumulations in 
the Savings Banks are only what the distributing 
reservoir would be to the city if its connection 
with the receiving reservoir should be severed. 
For a few days the water would flow as freely as 
if the river were still pouring into the reservoir ; 
but every draught would lower the mark of sup- 
ply, and presently the feebleness of the flow would 
indicate that the head was gone, and the reserve 
exhausted. 

But there are thousands in this population of 
700,000, who live only from hand to mouth, and 
the high prices of rent, fuel, and the necessaries of 
life for the past three years, have not favored the 
accumulation of earnings by the poor. There is 
no surplus of bread-stuffs in the city ; there is not 
yet even a suflicien¢y for home-consutmption ; and 
the season is now so far advanced that winter will 
have shut up the canals and rivers before our gran- 
aries are fully stocked from the harvests of the 
West. Rent, fuel, bread, all which must be pro- 
vided for every family, are likely to remain at 
prices which would pinch the day-laborer if he 
had his usual wages ; much more when work and 
wages are uncertain or quite withdrawn. Tie 
tenant of a costly house may leave it for a 
cheaper; the man of generous living may 
reduce the expenses of his table. But the labor- 


.the native population, nor their absorption by 





ing poor, who have always occupied the cheapest 
tenements and lived upon the humblest fare, find 
no reduction in rent or bread, and have no margin 
for economy. The number of the unemployed 
and destitute, as distinguished from habitual pau- 
pers, may already be counted by thousands ; and 


their own unaided exertions till Spring shall pour its 
We 
must seek these persons in their own homes. 

For the general administration of charity there 
is no occasion for any new association, but only 
to put those already in existence in good working 
condition. To guard against imposture and the 
perversion of charity, and at the same time to 
make sure that all who are truly necessitous 
shall be relieved promptly, efficiently, and judi- 
ciously, is the work we have before us in the 
For this work no or- 
ganization could be better than the existing Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of the Poor, if this is carried 
out in detail according to its theory. The over- 
sight of this work is committed to the Tract Mis- 
sionaries of the several wards, men of experience 
in the care of the poor, of good judgment in dis- 
pensing aid, and of tried efficiency and integrity. 
To protect themselves from imposition and yet to 
make sure that every worthy applicant for aid is 
relieved, our citizens should subscribe to this As- 
sociation and always have on hand its tickets of 


relief. The applicant, if honest, goes with 
his ticket to the visitor appointed by the 
Society for his neighborhood, that visitor 


investigates the case, and provides such no- 
cessaries as it demands. If the applicant 
is an impostor, he either will not give you his ad- 
dress, or will decline your ticket, or if he takes it 
will never present it. By subscribing liberally to 
this Association we shall make sure of relieving 
the actual necessities of the deserving poor who 
may apply to us for aid. The Home for the 
Friendless, the Children’s Aid Society, and like in- 
stitutions, supplement the general Association, by 
the special care of destitute and neglected children. 
All such institutions will have more pressing 
claims this winter than their ordinary resources 
can meet. They all require to be invigorated with 
more ample means. 

But do not rely upon these associated agencies to 
do your whole work of personal benevolence. 
These very Societies have need of laborers as well 
as of funds, of distributors as well as donors of 
charity. Much of the poverty and distress of this 
season will require to be sought out by personal 
visitation, and much more than the usual comple- 
ment of visitors will be needed by the Association 
for the poor. The Association will serve to relieve 
you of the pressure of private calls, without in- 
justice to any, and thus will secure to you the 
leisure and the means for the more careful over- 
sight of a few needy families. To make any So- 
ciety a substitute for the personal administration 
of charity would be to do yourself a wroug; and 
to lose that very end of personal discipline and de- 
velopment in the Christian graces which God has 
in view in sending the poor to your door. At most 
that which the Society gives in any one case is a 
mere pittance—the bare necessaries of life—and it 
remains for you to add to these, in cases within 


THE RECAPTURE OF DELHI. 


Tue most important news of the week is that | 
the English have regained the city of Delhi, the | 
stronghold of the mutineers. From the first, it , 
was certain that this result was only a question of | 
time ; but the fact that the city was taken by the | 
British force already in India, without waiting for | 
re-enforcements from home, that the siege was 
maintained in face of heat, and disease, and over- 
whelming odds, must restore the prestige of Brit- 
ish arms which the mutiny had dimmed. A ter- 
rible retribution will now be wreaked upon the re- 
bellious Sepoys. Blood for blood will be the cry 
of men maddened with the fresh memory of sav- 
age outrage. But when the day of vengeance is 
over, we trust that the lessons of the rebellion 
will be duly improved by the government. 

The head of the rebellion is now crushed. The 
rebels wanting leaders, wanting concentration, 
wanting a definite aim, will fall away from an or- 
ganized army into mere robber bands, to be soon 
scattered or suppressed. For some time to come, 
martial law must rule in India; but this should 
prepare the way for salutary reform. There are 
but four methods of disposing of a conquered peo- 
ple; extermination, absorption, vassalage, assimi- 
lation. With the relative proportion of natives to 
the British in India, neither the extermination of 


the colonists, can be looked for. The 
system of vassalage, which keeps alive the 
name and the traditions of nationality, and 
which nourishes hatred and revenge by an ever- 
felt oppression, proved the death of the Roman em- 
pire, is the present bane of Turkey, and has al- 
ready hazarded British rule in India. That rule 
cen be maintained only by the gradual assimila- 
tion of the conquered to their conquerors. 

For this two things are essential ;—the comity of | 
social intercourse and of political administration ; | 
and the peaceful, voluntary spread of Christian 
principles. The government of India have vio- 
lated the one and hindered the other. They have 
doue little or nothing for the social and political 
elevation of the people; and while they have en- 
deavored to coerce them to adopt the European 
standard of civilization, they have opposed the 
converting and reformatory influence of Christi- 
anity, which alone could raise them to that stand- 
ard. 

The prospect now is that quiet and order will | 
soon be restored to unhappy India. Those mis- 
sionaries who have been unaffected by the rebel- | 
lion, or who have escaped its perils, look for good 
resulis to the kingdom of Christ from this outbreak 
of human wrath. Doubtless He who sits upon 
His holy hill in Zion, and who dashes nations in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel, will bring forth the 
glory of His kingdom from darkness, confusion, | 
and blood. 

The news of the capture Of the city is thas 
summed up by our English Correspondent, by 
whom our readers will soon be advised more fully 
of the state of feeling in England upon Indian af- 
fairs : 





| 
The Capture of Delhi. | 
The intelligence of this important event reached 
London on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 27th, past 
the hour at which the evening papers are pub- 
lished. New editions were announced, and great 
eagerness manifested to obtain. The news was tele- | 
graphic and brief, but very suggestive, showing a week | 
of conflict,—the assault commencing on tye 14th, and | 
entire occupation secured on the 20th of September. | 
The conflict must have been severe. It had been com- 
puted that a thousand lives would be lost by the Brit | 
ish in the aeeault. Ths number returned as killed | 
and wounded is six hundred, including fifty officers. | 
The King and his sons, and a considerable number of 
insurgents, escaped by the bridge, and by the south- 
ern and western gates ; it being impossible that the 
small assaulting army should invest the place. The 
heroic garrison at Lucknow was not released. The 
Punjaub remained quiet. In Behar, Buldercund, | 
Mulwa, Rajpootana, and Scinde, there had been an in- 
crease of disturbing movements; but no such pro- | 
gress in the insurrection as to excite alarm. The Rt. 
Hon. J. R. Colvin died at Agra on the 9th of September. 
He was Lieut.-Governor of the north-west provinces ; 
and was by some severely censured, on account of the 
forbearing and conciliatory tone of a proclamation, is- | 
eued on the first outbreak of mutiny. The Governor- | 
General is now bitterly reproached on the same ac- 
count. Frenzied by the horrible atrocities witnessed, 
many in India would seem to wish that all the Sepoys | 
had but one neck to be severed at a stroke. 
feeling here has been rebuked and abated. 
The subscriptions for the relief of the sufferers have 
reached $750,000. This mail will bring news of gloom 
and apprehension at Liverpool ;—the Borough Bank 
suspended, but announced to be reopened to-day ;— 
of apprehension at Hamburg and raised discounts ;— 
of panic at Lisbon, owing to fatal fever, which is de- 
stroying fifty or sixty lives daily, and not of the low- 
est class ;—of disquiet and depression at Lyons and 
St. Etienne ;—of declining stocks even at Amsterdam 





A similar | 


silver to the East, every steamer leaving taking over 


nent, with British geld. The ship Avon is expected 
from Melbourne, with $1,000,000 in gold on freight. 





ean personally bestow. Send no one hungry from 
your door. Itis always safe to give the hungry 
good, wholesome food. Diminish the luxuries of 
your own table, that you may add to the comforts 
of others. Seek out individuals and families over 
whom you will maintain a personal watch and 
care; giving them the sympathy of friendship ; an- 
ticipating their wants; endeavoring to provide for 
them the means of self-support. 

A late French writer on charity lays down the 
following excellent rules to be observed in reliey- 
ing the poor. “ To be personally sure of the re- 
ality of the necessities; te watch over the use of 


will be no longer needed; never to render the 
assistance sufficient for it to tempt those who might 
dispense with it ; never to raise it above the level 
of the resources which the poor can provide by 


for the future; so to relieve him that he will 
never lose sight of his personal responsibility, and 
will always feel the consequences of his errors and 
faults; to abstain from those perfidious aids, which, 
by nourishing vices, perpetuate misery ;--these 
are rules dictated by simple good sense.” They 
should be carefully observed if we would de the 
poor good without injury. 





SE 


Routes to Boston.—We know that there is a pre- 
judice against steam-boat travel upon Long Island 
Sound during the winter months; and it is not com- 
fortable, and not always safe, to be upon the Sound in 
a strong North-easter. But after all, railroad accidents 
have so much multiplied of late, that there is little to 


water. 
the Sound both safe and comfortable. This is especial- 
ly true of the Stonington line of boats, whose route 
does not extend into the open sea. 
Commodore and the Vanderbilt—are both staunch and 
commodious, and are excellently manned and managed. 
Every precaution is used for the safety and comfort of 
the passengers, and very few accidents have ever oc- 
curred upon this line. The trips of these boats are 
performed with remarkable punctyality, and travelers 
are sure to reach Boston in time for the early Eastern 
trains. Capt Joel Stone deserves the thanks of the com- 
munity for exposing his own person to protect passen- 





gers from the ruffianism of hackmen at the ducks. 


your knowledge, such comfort and blessing as you | 


the succors; to withhold them as soon as they | 


his work ; never to enter into obligations with him | 


choose, on the score ‘of safety, between land and | 
We have often found a winter passage through | 


These boatse—the | 


the work of our hands prove gods to deliver. 

The Board of Trade returns, made to-day for last 
mark for months if not for years to come. They ex- 
ceed those of the corresponding month last year by 8 


cent. as compared with 1855 ; 38 per cent. on the nine 
months. The aggregate exports for the nine months 
reach nearly $500,000,000—-say sterling, £95,735,592. 


lost, or indefinitely depressed, who can say. Trade 





the floods. 


Acricoua 





| SHALL WE MAKE PRESENTS! 
om 
| 





THe season approaches in which friends aro 
wont to make mutual expressions of good-will in 

| gifts of affection. Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
| Year—the Holiday Season—how fragrant these 
| names are with offices of kindness and love. 
Should these be wholly intermitted because of the 
times? Should we forego the usual interchange 
| of gifts of friendship in order to give the more to 
the poor? Some, without doubt, whose income 

' has been suddenly reduced, or who have large debts 
unprovided for, ought to refrain from making pres- 
ents with that which is no longer theirs; and all 
would do well to observe a judicious economy ia 
the selection of mementos of friendship, that they 
| may be able to make more substantial gifts to the 
needy. But the Savior himself commended Mary 
when she anointed His feet with the costly spiken- 
ard, in token of her love, That tribute of affeo- 
tion might have been sold for three hundred pence, 
and given tothe poor; yet the Master accepted it, 


me ye have not always.” 

It is possible to make gifts which, though not 
| costly in money, shall be valuable for love's sake. 
A judicious selection is better than a total suspen- 
| sion. Your trifling purchase may help some hon- 
| est tradesman, and through him assist the poor. 
| You may find some poor needle-woman, some 
needy artist, whose labor and skill would provide 
you with some ehoice gift for a friend, while your 
money would gladden a destitute home, 

A Sabbath-school visitor in her rounds found a 
eabinet-maker without work, without any means 
of living, and slowly wasting with consumption. 
Perceiving that he had ingenuity, and was 
willing to labor according to his strength, 


ee 


| she procured for him the 


a 


and Frankfort ;—of continued and immense exports of | 


$1,000,000—all te ve purchased, chiefly on the Conti- | 


But Australia and California cannot save us; nor will | 


month, (September,) will probably be the high-water | 


| per cent.; the increase on the nine months is 12 per | 


How much of this vast aggregate is now to be reckoned | 


and commerce shall not save us; we cannot ride upon | 


saying, “ The poor always ye have with you; but | 
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; requisite materials 
and gave him an order for half-a-dozen book-racks, 
to be finished by pattern. The work was well 
done, and having purchased these at a remunerat- 
ing price, the lady presented them to friends a, 
mementos. But they answered the further end 
of advertising the sick workman, and brought him 
such a round of orders that he has never since 
lacked the means of support. 

In distributing presents at this season, you woulg 
do well to remember especially those who arg in 
the humbler walks of life, who do not need char- 
ity, but who greatly prize sympathy and love. 
Some article of apparel, or of household comfort 
may be timely as well as grateful. , 

In general, books will prove a most acceptabje 
gift ; for these, when well chosen, become perma. 
nent household companions and friends, There 
is little new in the trade this season, and fow 
books will be issued expressly for the holidays. 
But standard works in fine bindings, ang goed 
readable books of every grade, may now be pro- 
cured at moderate prices. 

Our eyes have been charmed with the clogan; 
edition of the Paragraph Bible, just issued from 
the accurate press of Bagster & Sons. The papor 
is clHoice, and the type such as all eyes will bless 
Prefixed to each book is a brief and judicious 
apalysis and summary, anc very neat and acou- 
rate maps are interspersed throughout the whole. 
The edition is in four convenient volumes—a 
beautiful gift from children to aged parents. |; 
may be procured of Wiley & Halsted. 

If you are in quest of a gift for your pastor or to 
some Home Missionary, Mr. Charles Scribner has 
a fine assortment of Biblical and Theological 
works: such as Conybeare and Howson, Schaf’s 
Church History, Dr. Alexander's Commentaries on 
the Psalms, the Acts, etc. The illustrated Life of 
Luther is one of the ehoicest books in market. 

Messrs. Dodd, and Francis are both selling out 
their valuable stock at reduced rates. The Mossrs. 
Carter, with a fine array of sterling works, are 
as obliging and liberal as ever. Randolph has a 
good miscellaneous and theological stock, and is 
specially mindful of the children. What better 
gift for little folks can there be than Little Susy’; 
Little /»hrary, the three choice volumes neatly 
bound, in ouc case, for $1 50—or only fifty three 
cent stamps, to be sent by mail to any part of the 
country. 


‘Tue Cuurcn or THE Purrrans.—The Evening 
Post of the 7th inst. contained the reply of the 
Church of the Puritans to the protest of the ex- 
deacons and the pamphiet issued by the gentlemen 
who had soughta dissolution of the relation between 
the pastor and the church. It is an able and lucid 
document, and is written in a kind spirit, but is 
much too long to be republished in our columns 


| Moreover it would be unfair to publish the reply 


of the church without publishing the complaint 
of the protestants, and we can conceive of no pos- 
sible benefit to result to any of the parties, and 
certainly none to the cause of Christ, from the 
publication of these voluminous documents in 
The Independent. Indeed, we can hardly con- 
ceive of acase in which the affairs of any single 
church would require to be thus spread before 
the world. Had this whole controversy been re- 
stricted to the lecture room of the Church of the 
Puritans, it might have been settled long ago. 
But the publication and the wide distribution of 
the complaint of the protestants obliges the chureh 
to give pubiicity to its reply. We trust that every 
one who has read the former will read the latter. 
It shows from the statistical and financial records 
of the church and the society, that under the min- 
istry of Dr. Cheever both have been, in a high de 
gree, prosperous and successful. This we have 


| already shown by the testimony of the complain- 


ants themselves, in a series of annual reports ou 
the state of the church. 

The Journal of Commerce, New York Observer, 
Puritan Recorder, and other papers that have pub- 
lished the protest and complaint, ought in fairness 
to publish also the reply of the church. When 
the latter shall appear in due form with the prom 
ised Appendix, we may give our readers an his- 
torical resumé of the case by an impartial ad 
stract of both documents. 

The best defense of Dr. Cheever is given in the 


| fact that his ministry is cordially sustained by the 


church, and attended by a large congregation; 
and the best testimony to the success of that min 
istry and of the church will be given in the fruits 
of righteousness and peace ; in vigorous and uuil- 
ed labors for the conversion of souls; in such 
financial arrangements as shall open the hous 
more largely to persons in moderate circumstances 
in the steady increase of the church in numbers, 
in labors, and in love. 





oes —- —--— 


Brooklyn Philharmonie Soclety — A Philharmon 
ic Society has been formed in Brooklyn similar to that 
of New York, and its introductory concert was given 
The first 

ttep toward the formation of this Society was taken 

last spring, by a public meeting held for the purpose 
at which an address was delivered by Prof. Robert It 

Raymo:¢ «* ‘he Polytechnic Institute, a series of reso 
| Jutions adopted, and a Committee appointed to draft a 
constitution. The Society has since been organized 
into an incorporated institution, in pursuance of an act 
of the Legisleture. Luther b, Wyman, Esq., has been 
| chosen President, (with several Vice-Presidente,) Prof 
Raymond, Secretary, and A. Cooke Hull, M.D., Treasur 
| er, with an Executive Committee and a Board of Direct 

ors. The specific object of the Society is to provide 
| the public performance, in the best manner, of the best 
mueical compositions that have ever been given to the 
world. 

The concert was eminently and 
successful. The audience was sufficient to fill the house 
| in every part, to whom a full platform of forty pe? 
formers introduced themselves and the Society throug" 
the fitting medium of Beethoven's “ Heroic Sy™ 
pheny.” The orchestra was under the directio 
of Mr. Theodore Eisfeld, who is well knows ™ 
the conductor of the New York Philharmonic ©" 
certs. The performance, it need hardly be ssid, ** 
admirable. An eminent musician from abroad, ¥)? 
was in the audience, remarked that “he had never” 
this country heard this symphony executed |" * ” 
true epirit and exact time.” 

We are glad to see a Philharmonic Society in 5°" 
| lyn, established on so liberal a basis, and aiming * * 
high an object; and we hope the day is not far diets 
when such an institution will be a necessity in eve 
large city in the land. Fine music, finely rendered, 
an elevated recreation that does not belong t th 
category of mere amusements, but is an educating 
and refining influence of the highest order 


last Saturday evening at the Atheneum 


even brilliantly 


Brooklyn Association for Improving ‘be con. 
dition of the Poor.—We are requested by the 
cers of this Society to announce that the large number 
of persons now unemployed, many of whom have little 
provision for the winter—and some entirely dostita™, 
| will subject the Association to heavy drafts oD ¢ 
| funds ; that already more applications have been m “ 
| for assistance than had been made last year 4 C a 
mas; that early and liberal contributions sre ne “ 
ed ; and that persons who can forward their a 
| without waiting for the call of the visitor, will _ “t 
| favor by leaving the amount with Hon. George : 
, President, Thos. H Sandford, Esq., Treasurer, : 
Luther Eames, General Agent, at the office, No 
| Hicks street, Brooklyn. 
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| American Skies —Unaries macksy, at the close 

| one of his lectures in Boston, recited » poem on * 
ject which he thought he had seen in Engisn ; 

which he had seen surpassed in America—the ; 
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of the Sky.” The poem was received with great ap- 


—— 





treaty with Nicaragua.—Senor Yrisearri was 
y received at the White House on Tuesday as 

ster from Nicaragua, and shortly after the presen- 
Miz ceremony. the treaty between that republic and 
signed by the new Envoy and 
The treaty provides for a free 
at end of the 4ransit one the United 
the protection and neutrality of the 

Lim, mee Alay be free to all nations; the 
ited States reserves the right to transport the mails 
thé Isthmus. The usual stipulations of good- 
stom nmeiee, and »avigatiog are appended to the in- 
; None of the transit companies are men 


4 in the treaty. 
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indebted to many friends, m ell parts of the country, for 
We are Sor the ommercial department of this paper, and 
we solicit @ continuance of such favors. Correspondents wil 
please waste no paper nor time in giving US OpmONns, 8 WE GaN 
manufacturs them ourselves to almost any extent. We want 
facts—well known to be such—ne guess-work or reports which 
‘somebody else believes (> be true. Thisnotice ia spectally intended 
for every , banter. and business man, whose infcreste 

money articles of The INDEPENDENT ere wAlended more par 

noularly te conserve. 


















Arpeet of the Times, 

The worst has happened. Commercial troubles are 
not increasing ; yet though they have ceased to grow 
orse, the times bear hard upon large classes in our 
romuunity. If, however, we can manage to bear our 
ifficulties for a whiic, there are many circumstances to 
ure us that they can only be temporary, while the 
parrangement of the many elements of wealth which 
ound us is being made. Production has not been 
; inted, but the distribution of it has been prevented 
by the damming up of the ordinary channels of its 
irculation, through the collapsing of the exchanges 
i the sudden cersation of confidence 
ave not yet been satisfactorily explained or ascer 


The causes 














ined, and probably never will. The difficulties we 
ave to contend with are removable We have not 
contend, as in 18°7, with an actual short production 
of crops, and a dearth of gold and silver in the country, 
but only with difficulties in the way of interchange of 
pommodities—of the distribution of that abundance 
hich the crops have produced. The exchanges have 
mmenced to improve, and produce comes rather more 
ely forward, but nvt with that quick and lively pace 
hich ensures rapid recovery of our prostrated strength 
Jnfortunately the postponement of the payment of our 
bts to Europe checks our exports as well as our im 
porte. A check to « sumption in all Europe will less 
p the demand for o..r cotton. The Indian war unites 
ith the difficulties licre in limiting the production of 


e looms of Manchester and Glasgow We 
‘ port much if we import little The suspension of 
imyments here means a'so the suspension of payinents 


cannot 


ly 
¥ 


debts to Europe, which is in effect, to whatever ex 


t it takes place, a check on our exports—and thus is 
diminution ef demand for our own products. All 
is ie, however, temporary. The Public Treasury is 
ing depleted, and there is a talk that the Administra- 


pn will again alter the tariff, with a view to increase 
ecustoms. But if left alone, the 
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increase of cus 
m duties is sure to take place, by the natural and un 
poidable revival of commercial trade and industry, 
ising out of the very fact of the great abundance of 


i the materials, which only want liberty and power to | 


erchange. A patient waiting will bring about the 
edy. The laws of trade and commerce, if left to | 
ork unshackled, wi!! insure the remedy. Were there | 
dearth of all the products of the mine and the field, 
r troubles would be far greater. There is no dread 


famine. There is however, a ne essity for material 
bearance and help during the interval of that sus 
P naion of labor which has followed the suspension of | 
Peyments, but which we feel will be only of short dura- | 


i: he overthrow of sv large a portion of this trading 
munity was never so sudden and se unforeseen 
staken place in spite of all the ordinary symp 

of well-being aud well-doing 


| 


The abundant | 


















, and the abundance of specie, seemed to justify 
large business doing. All ordinary calculati ns 

e foiled, because the loss of confidence was not 

s seen. The trouble hds come with most severity 
en those wealthy houses whose credits were largely 
. ended, whe had much to receive, and whose ability 
ey what they owed was ample, provided they had not 
to take up the notes of those who were in debt to 
ow Such a reversa', overruling ordinary calculations 
wi foresight, was never dreamed of; and seems to point 
" he conclusion that it is unwise to spread too wide 
7 tedits that unfurescen blasts m iy destroy, and to 

tiply our liabilities beyond the power of control 

; be times suggest shorter trade credit for gooda 
# will be doubtless adopted for a time, but the 
petition of trade is such, that in active times of 
Miness undue lengths of time will be given, though 
ere better to forezo sales than give too long credits 
ond prudence ro limit the risks of trade teads 
much to success and profit as to scll laryely. As 
reading it is not what we read, but what we dizest 
arsimilate into our minds, that is effective; so in 
iness it is not the profits on paper of a large busi 

8, but the rea/ized gains, that we alone can depend 


n 
Permanent Investment 
™ capitalist” in the country, some months ago 
$20,000 to a friend in the city to invest in “ good 
orsed business paper.” The whole 


er. Ina 


rs ss 2 oe « 


It was done. 
unt matured during the month of Octol 
Mage were about twenty notes, and every single one 
. protested. All the names as makers or endorsers 
one (an endorser) have either failed or suspended. 
note out of the whole batch, after going to prot st, 
taken up by the endereer F 


An Importer’s Experience 
ve of the leading importers in the city found, upon 
bination, that 8&5 percent of all his October bills 

. ‘ 
vable were either protested or extended, and vet 
¥8 thatit was all * first class paper.’ 


Tables Tarned. 
ie of our most respectable merchants, a partner in 
'I-known business firm, was so highly pleased with 
“balance sheet” in daly, that he decided and gave | 
al notice to his firm: that he should “ retire” from 


nes# on the first uf January next. Early in Octo- 
the house of which he is a member “ suspended.” 
ng 8 large surplus, they offered at once full pay- 


it in merchandise to all their creditors An ava- | 
e of protested paper, however, soon changed their 

P, and they are wow offering a compromise of only 

Per cent. Thus ewings the pendulum. Put your ; 


l 
ders to the wheel again, gentlemen 
ry et. 


Retire 


. Country Paper. 
ee of our “ conservative” city banks, it is well 
n, always turn up their nose at country paper, 
at notes payable at banks in the interior. Of all 
Putions in the city, this class are now deepest in 
‘te. The proportion of city paper protested in 
ber, as compared with that payable in the country | 
g the same period, is eas two toone. Our bank 
. Peers will please stick a pin there, and remember 
isa fundamental law in finance that the best 


7 


ee 


 °*8 paper is that which stands nearest related tu 
onsumer. 





Meney Market 
"ney continues to accumulate, both in bank and in 
ands of afew capitalists, who find opportunities | 
investment very scanty or unsatisfactory. The | 
have entered again upon a course of contraction, 
loans being less by $626,994 than last week, | 
‘a in the increase that then appeared of | | 
» for the first time after a three months’ weekly | 
Mon. This contraction took place with an in- | 
<.. $3,000,000 in specie, and of $4,176,783 in | 
» with a daily average of $19,500,000 specie— 
8° stil growing, and of $7,500,000 of country 
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be retary of State he treaty provides for a free 
or each end of the transit route ; the United 
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aebted to many friends, m all parts of the country, for 
ner oa for th Commercial department of this paper, and 
rr eat a continuance of such favors. Corre 2 wil 
ve got waste no paper nor time in giving us opimons, a8 We can 
facture them yelves to almost any extent. We want 
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ly else believes (0 be true. This notice is spectally intended 
merchant, boner, and business man, whose interests 
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Avpect of the Times, 

worst has happened. Commercial troubles are 
-reasing ; yet though they have ceased to grow 
the times bear hard upon large classes in our 
ity. If, however, we can manage to bear our 
ties for a while, there are many circumstances to 
are us that they can only be temporary, while the 
arrangement of the many elements of wealth which 
' us is being made. Production has not been 
it the distribution of it has been prevented 
+ ibe damming up of the ordinary channels of ite 
through the collapsing of the exchanges 


The causes 
satisfactorily explained or ascer- 
The difficulties we 
» contend wit We have not 

id. sa in 18°7. with an actual short production 


sudden ceesation of confidence. 
yet be 
ind probably never will. 
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4 14 H ; 
gold and silver in the country, 
s in the way of interchange of 








of 4 istribution of that abundance | 


e produced. The exchanges have 
prove, and produce comes rather more 
t nut with that quick and lively pace 


h ensures rapid re 


forward, 


overy of our prostrated strength. 
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“current funds.” The daily exchanges at the Clearing- 
House continue to increase only moderately. The Sub- 
Treasury also pays out more than it receives, and money 
is thus rapidly accumulating, with diminishing prospects 


——————————_ = 











uperabundance of money is becoming very great. 


The discount brokers are selling at 12215, and 18 per 
| cent, according to date, for first-class paper ; and some 


for its active employment in proportion te the increase. | 


It will consequently become a drug at very low rates 
before general confidence, and its result—an active 
state of business, come about again. The receipts at 
custom are very small. The domestic exchanges are 
improving ; and remittances from the interior are bet- 
ter. The prolonged mild and fiue weather will be of 
great benefit in keeping open the canal navigation. 
Produce is coming forward a little more freely, though 
not as fast as is desirable. Call loans range from 
6a7 per cent , and are easily obtained on good securi- 
ties. 

The banks postponed from Monday to this morninz 
the time for requiring the country banks to redeem such 
part of their currency daily as may be received hence- 
forward at the Metropolitan and other Banks, at the old 
terms ofdiscount. From this time, therefore, the bills 
of country banks of this State will not be received on 
deposit at the banks at par, but ¢ per cent. discount, 
and then only such as are redeemed in New York. 

This postponement was made on the ground that the 
country banks had not received due notice of the pro- 
posed change. 

An attempt has been made on the part of a small 
minority of the banks to induce the abandonment of 
Metropolitan Bank certificates, given on deposits of 
current funds, for the payment of sums due to each 
other in daily settlement of balances. Mr. Macy, the 
President of the Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, proposed 
that they should not be received after December Ist 
next, but all payments should be required in specie. 
This proposal was voted down as being premature. It 
was, however, supported by the Bank of Commerce, the 
Bank of America, and the National Bank. The adop- 
tion of this proposition would have been a virtual 


Resumption of Specie Payments. 

This resumption is being foreshadowed by natural 
events. It will take place quietly. Its time cannot be 
safely fixed beforehand, but the growing abundance 
of specie in bank throughout the State and in circula- 
tion give assurance that it will take place at no distant 
period. The moment that the country banks find them- 
selves strong enough to bear it, and that they are 
placed beyond danger from the large amount of their 
currency held by the city banks, it will come about. 

Premature resumption will only oceasion a second 
and a worse suspension. The gradual improvement in 
the domestic exchanges now taking place works in its 
favor. 

The indebtedness of the country to New York is un- 


| usualiy large, and cannot be materially diminished but 


nately the postponement of the payment of our | 


Europe checks our exports as well as our im- 
\ check t sumption in all Europe will less- 
‘cotton. The Indian war unites 
liere in limiting the production of 
f Manchester and Glasgow. 


h if we import little. 


We cannot 
The suspension of 
ere means also the suspension of payments 
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‘urope, which is in effect, to whatever ex- 


| such 
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kes place, a check on our exports—and thus is | 


tion ef demand for our own products. All 
however, temporary. The Public Treasury is 
pleted, and there is a talk that the Administra- 
again alter the tariff, with a view to increase 
stoms 
4 is sure to take place, by the natural and un- 
revival of commercial trade and industry, 

r out of the very fact of the great abundance of 
aterials, which only want liberty and power to 

ye. A patient waiting will bring about the 
emedy. The laws of trade and commerce, if left to 
insure the remedy. Were there 
f ajl the products of the mine and the field, 
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times suggest shorter trade credit for goods. 
«ill be doubtless adopted for a time, but the 
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lengths of time will be given, though 
setter to foreyo sales than give too long credits 
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ig itis not what we read, but what we digest 
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nt matured during the month of October. 
re about twenty 


tested. All the 


me (an endors 


In all, 
notes, and every single one 
names as makers or endorsers 

have cither failed or suspended. 

e out of the whole batch, after going to protest, 

en up by the enderser 


An Importer's Experience. 
f the leading 


importers in the city found, upon 
lion, that ‘a 


percent of all his October bills 

were either protested or extended, and yet 
Wit was all * first-class paper.’ 

Tables Turned. 

ur most respectable merchants, a partner in 

nown business firm, was so highly pleased with 

e sheet” in July, that he decided and gave 

‘ice to his firm that he should “retire” from 

‘3 on the first of January next. Early in Octo- 

souse of which he is a member “ suspended.” 

‘large surplus, they offered at once full pay- 

merchancise to all their creditors. An ava- 

! protested paper, however, soon changed their 

| they are now offering a compromise of only 

ent. Thus swings the pendulum. Put your 


to the wheel again, gentlemen. Retire— 
Country Paper. 
ur “ conservative” city banks, it is well 


“ways turn up their nose at country paper, 
‘otes payable at banks in the interior. Of all 
8in the city, this class are now deepest in 
The proportion of city paper protested in 
s compared with that payable in the country 
same period, is as two toone. Our bank 
will please stick a pin there, and remember 
law in finance that the best 
aper is that which stands nearest related to 


. 
i 4 fundamental 


Meney Market. 


y continues to accumulate, both in bank and in 
sof afew capitalists, who find opportunities 
nvestment very scanty or unsatisfactory. The 
ave entered again upon a course ef contraction, 
. Cans being less by $626,994 than last week, 
exceeds the increase that then appeared of 
‘*(, for the first time after a three months’ weekly 
“action. This contraction took place with an in- 
“© of $3,000,000 in specie, and of $4,176,783 in 
“6, with a daily average of $19,500,000 specie— 
*Yerege still growing, and of $7,500,000 of country 


ta h 


| 
| 
| 


But if left alone, the increase of cus- | 





There is however, a necessity for material | 


| 


| 


by the marketing of the crops. This is generally un- 
derstoed to be a pre-requisite for the resumption of 
specie payments. At present a very large amount of 
matured indebtedness has been renewed for various pe- 
tiods of time, from 60 days and upward, the payment 
of which depends entirely on the activity of business to 
spring from the marketing of the crops ; and the avails 
of these will strengthen the banks permanently, 
gradually restore the exchanges to their natural posi- 
tion, and renew actively the circulation of money. Until 
debts are the banks 


paid, cannot resume 
without danger. Some think that the accumu- 
lation of specie warrants immediate resumption, 


or at a very early period. Others think that while any 
premium on gold exists in market, and until gold is 
well distributed among the interior banks, and until the 
merchants receive payment of their dedts more freely 
from the receipts of produce, it cannot safely be done. 


| Meanwhile, what will be done with their large specie 


accumulation by the banks! It is very possible that 
the vivid sense of the absence of all profits, by the 
present condition of their business, may induce them to 
resort tospecie payments in a short time, whether the 
whole State be ready for it or not, and without waiting 
to eee the effect of their no longer receiving at par the 
circulation of the country banks. 

The city banks have gold enough to pay three 
times the amount of their bill circulation; and the 
confidence of depositors seem to have returned to 





them, from the very large increase of deposits this | 
aymenta, but which we feel will be only of short dura- | month and since the first day of suspension. 


Foreign Markets. . 

The advices from Europe are less unfavorable than 
many supposed. The failures of parties—merchants 
and manufacturers—in England, France, and Germany, 
connected with the United States, have been very ex- 
tensive, including also one English bank. Our latest 
date of advice from London, up to the time 
we are writing, is the 4th of November. The London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, writing en 


| the evening of the 3d of November, states 


“The demand for money to-day has been pretty ac- 


tive, in anticipation of preparations for to-morrow, the | 
number and amount of mercantile bills falling due | 


being, as usual on the 4th November, very heavy. Yet 
notwithstanding this, and the high rates of interest, in 


| addition to the unfavorable state of things occasioned 


by the panic in America, we see no reason to appre- | 


| hend anything other than a satisfactory settlement 


The public are amply supplied with capital, it is ex- 
ceedingly abundant with the bankers, and though long- 
dated paper ia necessarily less freely discounted, there 


is no difliculty in obtaining accommodation, beyond the | 


high charges demanded. 

‘It is satisfactory to find that the anticipated drain 
of gold to America is not anything like wha$ was ex- 
— and that the drain upon the bank is not so 
heavy. 


| out yesterday for India, and the Ripon takes out 


£956,847, of which £944,695 is silver; and the mail 


-~- 


A small parcel of gold in sovereigns was taken | 


of the 26th will probably take out a similar amount; | 


yet, from one source and another this has been obtained 
without the decrease in the bank bullion that was 


| threatened We may expect the Australian mail be- 


fore the close of the week, and the telegraphic news 
may be in to-morrow or Thursday, when we shall know 


| what eur supplies of the precious metals from Austra- 


' . . 
lia will 


be. As the last accounts represented the 


| mines to be very productive, it is probable that the 
| shipments may prove large. 


“There are two small parcels of specie reported to- 
day. The Colombo, from Alexandria, with the heavy 
portion of the overland mail, delivered this afternoon 
at half-past one, brings £5,266 ; and the Tagus, from 
Gibraltar, £500; there is besides £42,000 in silver 
from the Continent. 

“ The latest advices from America do not read quite 
so well, and as the speculators for the fall have now 


| generally closed their “‘ bear” accounts, the market is 
| nore susceptible than before to any adverse influence. 


| Console, which on Saturday were 90} to 90} for the 


account, opened to-day at 90 to 904, have been ope- 
rated in at 90} down to 89%, and have since gone to 


, 89§ to 893 for money, and 893, rather sellers, for the 


| 
| 





account. 





Reduced Three per Cents, from 89} have re- | 


ceded to 883 ; New Three per Cents, from 983 to 98% . | 
| India bonds have further receded to 47s. to 42s. dis. 


Bank Stock has advanced to 209 to 211.” 

According to the Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, the French creditors for goods sent here 
have ordered their agents to accept payments in paper, 


few names have sold at 10 per cent. even for dates of 
four and five months. 


Foreign Exchange. 

The rate for sterling bills has fallen fall 1 per cent. 
108 is now an extreme quotation for bankers’ bills 
and 107a104 is the range for the bulk of transactions. 
Francs have fallen to from 515 to 550. A great 
many bills have been returned from Europe ;—those 
drawn by Garner & Co. of this city on Messrs. Brand 
of Liverpool; by Robt. Hallett & Co. on R. Wilson 
Hallett & Co. of Liverpool ; and those drawn by Win- 
terhoff, Piper & Co. on their house at Hamburg, for 
400,000 marks banco, have come back protested for 
non-payment. 


Dry Goods. 

There is a moderate business doing by importers 
in dress and other eeazonable goods, principally to whole 
sale retailers. The collections from the West are im- 
proving, and Western merchants are buying more freely. 
The auction sales have been mostly confined to French 
goods, which were disposed of at low prices on a cred- 
it of six months. The jobbers of this and neighbor- 
ing cities were the buyers. In domestic goods there 
is more freedom of sale, confidence in some degree 
returning. The sales are at credits of four and six 
months. We hear of few at eight from first-class 
houses. Prices of course are low. There is a large 
stock of goods on hand suitable for the fall trade, which 
far exceeds the limited demand, and prices are conse- 
quently in favor of buyers. Staple goods will pay well 
for keeping, but the want of money urges holders to 
sell where they safely can. 


Dividends. 

The Manhattan Fire Insurance Company has de- 
clared a half-yearly dividend of 10 per cent., payable 
let December. 

The Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company has de- 
clared one of 5 per cent., payable 20th inst. 

The Sun Mutual Fire Insurance Company has declar- 
ed a scrip dividend of 12 per cent. to the dealers of the 
Company, payable Ist January, and an interest divi- 
dend on scrip at 6 per cent. per annum, payablaon de- 
mand. 

Stocks. 


The market has been uniformly buoyant throughout 
the week. Speculation for a rise is very active, even 
among seme of those brokers who realized, as sellers, 
large fortunes during the onset on railroad stocks. 
Morey is abundant on the Stock Exchange, and stocks 
are easily held. For the last week the Erie Railroad 
Company has made no progress in raising the proposed 
loan. The stock and bondholders show great lukewarm- 
ness in protecting their property. In 1859, the second 
mortgage bonds become due. These amount to $4,000,- 
000; and if the present difficulties are not got over, 
these bonds cannot be paid—their payment depending 





on the facilities for raising new loans to the same | 


amount. The late freshet floods have damaged the | 


Company’s road, checked its traffic, diminished its re- 


" ceipts, and increased its necessary expenses for repairs. 


The friends of the road are consequently looking 
gloomy. Notwithstanding this the stock has risen 
to over 20. The subscription to the new loan 
amounts to $1,250,000, while $6,000,000 are want- 
ed. The New York State Loan of $500,000 at 6 per 
cent., redeemable in 1875, has been taken at 105.40 to 
108.13, or an average of 106.21. The bids amounted 
to $1,914,000. The Michigan Southern Railroad Com- 
pany is also making but slow progress with its loan, the 
Directors refusing to lead. Only $200,000 have been 
subscribed out of $2,000,000 wanted. The Milwaukee 
and Mississippi Railroad Company proposes to issue 
new five-year bonds for $600,000, at 10 per cent., to 
pay off its floating debt, but only $200,000 have been 
subscribed. The Michigan Central Railroad loan of 
$2,000,000, at 8 per cent., 1862, has been taken at 70a 
85. State stocks generally are rising. Those of Mis- 
sovri declined, owing to the refusal of its Legis- 
lature to levy a mill-tax, to be applied to keeping up 
State credit, but subsequently recovered. 


Bank Stocks. 
The tendency of the market for these stocks is up- 


ward. A partial rise has taken place since our last, as 
will be seen in the following report of sales : 
Shares. Names. Price. 
25 Bank of Commtneroe. ii... c cece csc ccccscce OS 
25 boi 39 LE ew. 4d, 44 
meen. | 9" *o. —abhebeegesarel vs HA es «+ 904 
20 Ee eo - 983 
16 Bank of the Commonwealth............... 75 
15 American Exchange Bank ................ 85 
25 ’ gaat Pa eee . 83 
25 7 oe Sed tatedls saa task gae 90 
a 
GD Wtiomnl aE <6 in 6.0 clide dav dsvce vine 
20 SE a eee ee ee 92 
Perr rer rere 
20 Importers’ and Traders’ Bank ............. 804 
15 sf 5 ahah Pa ere 7 82 
"26 -. 85 
26 Paik Bank ...... ey REET ETS, 
50 P PACU lo ee eee eee ae 
10 Merchants’ Bank............ . 91 
10 J lowes 96 
15 Bank of New York....... . 90f 
5 : e.g bbe Wi RRs le wala oa al - 905 
6 Bank of America........... eet Sy) 
GD MENGE... <'- dg 00s ctseadas -. SL 
100 People’s Bank............ 694a70 
OE a cae .. 60 
30 Metropolitan Bank................. . 89 
5 . ¥ ee eta 2 . 894 
94 2: eee 2 eee . 90 
10 Olt 
50 95 
20 Hanover Bank.............. LOIS 
25 Bank of the Republic..................... 85 
2. |) ie 924 





1162 jm. 
The Receiver of the Bowery Bank has paid off the 





preferred depositors—such as the Savings Banks, cc. 


City Bank Returns. 


The following statement shows the average condi- 


tion of the fifty City Banks for the week ending 14th 
November, as compared with the previous week ending 
7th November : 





Week ending Loans. pecie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Nov. 7, 1857... . $95,666,241 16,492,153 6,434,312 68,584 .773 
Nov. 14, 1557.... 95,239,247 19,451,967 6,258,652 72,592,646 
Decrease $626,904 75, 

Increase... ...... $2,959,814 $3,707,873 


The undrawn deposits have increased $4,176,783, 
namely : 





Groes, Nov, 16:. 105463. Hi so. cs ccvces $72,592,646 
Less daily average of exchanges........ 11,991,057 Undrawn. 
— $60 601,559 

Gross, Nov.7.. nk aces cguasaene ts eeanEe 

+ Less daily average of exchanges........ 12,459,967 


and to lay it out in the purchase of corn, cotton, and | 


sugar, for shipment to Europe’ What are they to do 
in the very numerous cases in which they do not re- 
ceive payment, or in which payment is postponed for 
months and years! Extensions in the dry goods trade 
here are still numerous, though not reported—quite as 
much eo as in October, for the city banks still refuse 
to discount the paper of unfailed houses to any extent. 
It is expected, from the tenor of the advices by the City 
of Washington, that the Bank of England would soon 
put ite rate of discount up to 9 per cent. Since writ- 
ing this the Niagara brings advices of the Bank having 
cone 80. 
Speele. 

Both the accumulatien and circulation of specie have 
of late increased. The amount of specie in bank is 
now over $22,000,000. The daily average last week 
was $19,600,000. Since then the Aspinwall steamer 
has brought us $1,200,000 gold on freight; the Ariel, 
Havre steamer, about $500,000; the Niagara has 
$500,000; and the Sub-Treasury has disbursed 
more than it received; while gold is coming 
here from the interior—the domestic exchanges 
being in favor of New York. The premium 
en gold is falling, and will soon cease to be. At Phil 
adelphia also we Qbeerve a decline in the premium for 
gold. There is a Yery free supply of silver. The banks 
will not take it from the railroad companies. 


Discounts. 


The discount rates have declined, and are declining, 
and will evidently reach a much lower point, as the 








—-—— $56,424,506 


$4,176,783 

This makes an increase in the deposits of nearly 

$9,000,000 for the fortnight. The exchanges for the 

week ending November 16, show a decrease of cash 
transactions : 


Weekly average. Daily average. 





Week ending Nov. 16......... $71,946,342 $11,991,057 
* « Be « veneed 74,759,801 12,459,967 
ge ee ee $2,513,459 $108,910 


The amount of “ current funds,” or circulation of the 
interior banks of this State held by the city banks on 
the 16th of November, was $7,500,000. To-day, the 
19th of November, the banks resort to their old system 
of taking the country bank bills at ¢ of one per cent. 
discount, or such as have a regular redemption agency 
in New York, instead of par as of late. Most of the 
increase in the deposits has been in this currency. A 
check to the increage is therefore to be expected from 
this measure, and the brokers of uncurrent money will 
again become large recipients of it. 





ADVERTISING ITEMS. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND! 
BOLLOWAY’S WORM CONFECTIONS!! 
Pleasant as Candy, ent wegpentes @ safe and effectua! remedy 
cateeag ae. JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, 
444tt No. 16 South Fifth st.. Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


Hierring’s Pateut Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 
Iron Safes, Bank Locks, Vauit Doors, &c. &c. 
FARRELS & HERRING, 


440-18 4 Walnut strect, Philade!phis. 





| 
| 








JOSEPH H. LADD, 
STOCK, BOND, AND NOTE BROKER, 
GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT, 


No. 22 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 





~ 


REFERENCES : 
Cusruin, Mectexn & Co, Freevanp, Sevires & Go. 
Bowen, MoNamer & Co. 





Srocxs and Bonps purchased and sold at the Brokers’ Board 
and at private sale. Bust Paper negotiated, Dividends col- 
lected, and other similar business promptly attended to. Com- 
mission \ of one per cent. 

FLour and Propucs of all kinds received and sold on com- 
mission. Charges on sales 24 per cent. 

Comm 1ss10"6 to transact various kinds of business In the city, 
such as making purchases, sales, etc. etc., will be attended to 
with reliability and dispatch. 

Booxs sent /ree of expense ou receipt of the publishers’ prices 
of the same. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
St a JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


Ne. 22 BEEEKMAN STREET, 
(Ngan Nassav.) 
There ts attached to the office of Taz INDEPENDENT a 
JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
to execute every description of Plain and Ornamental 

JOB PRINTING that may be required. Policies of Insurance 
Circulars, Cards, Show and Hand-Bills, Blanks of all kinds, &c. 
executed at the shortest notice, and at the lowest prices. 

Apply as above to JOSEPH H. LADD. 














_f 
GROVER & BAKER’S 

CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
are unquestionably the best in the market. No well 
regujated family can afford to do without a Grover & 
Baxer Machine, made expressly for family use. We 
advise ali our readers to call and examine them, at 495 
Broadway, N. Y., 18 Summer street, Boston, or 730 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





“There is not an invention of this inventive age 
which honors American genius more than the Sewing 
Machine. No family ought to be deprived of its bene- 
fits. We are satisfied, from personal examination, that 
the one called “ Grover & Baker's ” is all that it claims 
to be, and is good enough to be safely recommended, 
and te meet all reasonable requirements in the work of 
a family.’’— Independent. 


“For our own family use, we became fully satisfied 





Benevict—Foro—In Great Barrin gion. Mass., on 
the 10th inst., by Rev. Lewis Pennell, Mr. Charles B. 
Benedict of West Stockbridge to Miss Phebe A. Ford 
of the former place. 

Bucnanan—Manerigip—At St. Johnsbury, Vt., the 
11th inst , by Rev. G. N. Webber, Mr, James Buchan- 
an of Newbury, Vt., to Mrs. Eveline Mansfield of St. 
Johnsbury. . . 

Srorrs—Txxry—At Unionville, Ohio, on the 12th 
inst., by the bride’s father, Rev. S D. Storrs of Quin- 
daro, Kansas Territory, to Miss Fannie J., daughter of 
Rev. P. Terry of the former place. 


DIED. 

Putnam —In Somerville, Mass., on the 11th inst, 
in full assurance of Christian hope, Mrs. A. B. Put- 
nam of Andover, Mass., aged 67. 

Dunean—In North Brookfield, Mass., Nov. 15th, of 
consumption, Annie M., widow of the late Wm. Dun- 
can, formerly of Paxton, Mass , 68. 

Corrrer.—In er Towa, October 23¢, Mr. Eber 
Cotter, formerly of Cornwall, Conn., aged 57. He 
was thrown from a carriage, which caused his death 
in a few hours. He had been a consistent professor of 
religion from his youth. 

Witiiams.—In this city, Nov. 7th, Sarah P. Wil- 
liams, widow of the late Saml. P. Williams of Newbu- 
ryport, Mass, aged 66. She was bern in Brooklyn, 
Ct., and there was buried. She was of a Puritan an 
cestry, being a descendant, through her mother, of 
Pres. Edwards ; and proved herself true to the relig- 
ious character of her ancestors. At the death of her 
husband she was left with a large domestic charge. 
As a Christian she was stable and reliable, sympathiz- 
ing and liberal, and loved to “devise liberal things.” 
As a mother, she was kind, judicious, and faithful. A 
wide circle of friends will mourn her departure, and 
her children will ever cherish a high estimate of her 
maternal devotedness and fidelity. She wore out under 
the slow progress of a painful disease, which she en- 
dured with edmirable patience, cheerfulness, and faith. | 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Commercial Agents Wanted.—Able and honest 
men from New England or New York. 
445-500 A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 





Notice : 
WORTH 


e 
$600, - | 
FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 
In view of the FINANCIAL PANIC, and of the fact that it may | 
continue some weeks longer, so as to leave us with an immense 
stock on hand too late in the season, we have concluded 
TO CLOSE IT OUT AT ONCE. 
It consists of a large assortment of every description of 


| ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 


| Manufactured with great taste, either from goods of 


that Grover & Baker's Machine is the best, and we ac- | 


cordingly purchased it.”—American Agriculturist. 
“ The Grover & Baker Machines are, we believe, su- 
perior to any others.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“From the best information we have been able to 
obtain, as well as from careful examination of the 


work done with different machines, we are led to give | 


the preference to Grover & Baker’s. 


The fineness and | 


beauty cf the stitch made by these machines is unsur- | 
peseed, and as to the liability of the work to rip, it is | 


out of the question.”—American Baptist. 467tf 








R-apid Cures of Consumption are made 
U-nder the use of Rushton’s Cod Liver Oil. 

S-o no person need despair, 

H-owever long their case has stood, 

T-here is hope now, if never before. 

O-nly never fail to get Rashton’s, 

N-or to observe Frederick F. Rushton’s name 
8-tands alone on each Label and over the Cork. 


C-aution is necessary in this respect, as 
O0-ld and Impure Oil is sold by many. 
D-on’t use any without it is Frederick F. Rushton’s. 


L-et none sell any but Rushton’s. 

I-f al) would se his, all would be benefited. 
V-ery many are deceived by other makers, 
E-very one ought to know of 

R-ushton’s Medicinal Cod Liver Oil. 


O-nly No. 10 Astor House and 417 Broadway, 
I-n this city, are the Depots of Rushton’s Oil. 
L-eave off all other Medicines and try this. 462-Hteow 


THE BEST SEWING MACHINE NOW IN 
MARKET IS WEED’S PATENT, 


Which is so simple that a mere child can operate it; and 
experience in the use of Sewine Macaings demonstrates that 
this machine is less liable to get out of order than any other 
Szwine MAcHINE now before the public. It performs all kinds of 
work with the greatest ease and rapidity, and is considered the 
only machine that does equally as well on every species of work, 
as it is adapted to the finest fubric or the heaviest goods, on either 
of which its work is superior to that of an ordinary seamstress, 
both in beauty and durability. It is pe-uliarly adanted ta the 
use of Tailors, Manufacturers of Clothing, Boots, Shoes, Hats, 
or any kind of manufacturing where a seam is to be taken. 
These machines are now on exhibition and for sale at 345 Broad- 
way, New York WHITNEY & LYON. 
468-X 


—GREAT SALE OF 
$300,000. Winter elothing at 
Less than auction prices. 
My entire stock of clothing 
At retail for cash, 
Selling off 
At lower prices than any 
Wholesale house 
Iam determined to realize 
At any sacrifice. 
This great sale will continue for thirty days ; 
And I invite you to select from a stock which, for style and 
quality, cannct be excelled. 
N. B.—All kinds of money taken. 
THEO. R. B. DEGROOT, 
465-4(8X 84 and 86 Fulton street, and 47 and 49 Gold streot. 


J. A. H. HASBROUCE. 
Stationer, Printer, 
LITHOGRAPHER, AND ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 


174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 


Offers for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 
and First Quality Account Books, made of the best Foreign and 
Domestic Papers, and in various styles of Bindings. 433-464 D 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL EPFEOTUALLY CURB 


Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous De 
bility, Dieeases of the Kicueys, and all diseases arising from 
& Disordered Liver or Stomach. 


Every family should have a bottle of these Bitters in the house 
ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 
ONE DOSE will cure the most distressing heart-burn. 
ONE DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves. 
oome BOSE, taken an hour before meals, will give a good ap- 








In this city 





ONE DOSE will,in many cases, cure the most severe head 
ache, when proceeding from a disordered stomach. 

These Bitters can be obtained at any druggist’s or seller of 
Patent Medicines in the United States or C ae, 
Price 75 cents per bottle 


434-485 


FEVER AND AGUE. 
8. M. STRONG & CO, 
Proprietors and Wholesale Dealers in Dr. Strong’s Fever De- 
stroyer, @ sure cure for Ague and Fever 
Attested by Thousands of Witnesses. 

Procure Circulars, examine evidence, and decide for your- 
selves. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines, generally, 
throughout the Western and Southern Staff 


Liberal discepnt to the trade. 455-tfS 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Opinions of the Muggs and the Pablic are further confirmed. 
TIGRE WG@EMIUM AGAIN AWARDED TO 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
Office No. 343 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agencies in all the principal places in the United States. 





“There is no invention of this inventive age that honors 
American — more than the Sewing Machine. No family 
should be deprived of its benefits.”—Independent. 


“« We prefer the Wheeler & Wilson for family use.”—N. Y. | 
Tribune. 


“ Wheeler & Wilson’s Machines are the favorites for families.’ 
—wN. Y. Times. 
Szxp vor a CrrceLar. 
465tf 





NOTICES. 








A Union Meetine of Ladies interested in the ‘ In- 
dustrial Schools” will be held on Friday, Nov. 20, at 
11 o'clock a.m, at the University Chapel. Reports 
will be read, and an address delivered by C. L. Brace, on 
the “Progress and Effects of the Industrial School 
Movement.” 


Tuanxsolvinc.—As the Home for the Friendless 
will be open for visitors and donors on Thanksgiving 
Day, in order not to interfere with this arrangement, 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church will hold its Taanxs- 
ervine Service in the Home Ohapel (29 E. 29th St.,) 
on Sapparn evening, at 7} o'clock, instead of Thursday 
next. Semon by the pastor. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

348 Broadway, New York. 


N. A. CALKINS, Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
449-tf 











MARRIED. 
Wuirremore—Brrrovens—In Abington, Conn., 
Nov. 6th. by the Rev. H. B. Smith, Daniel Whitte- 
more of New London, Conn., to Avis Burroughs of Ab- 
ington. 


B-R-0-W-N’S 


| 
| 


B-R-O-N-C-H-1f-A- 





OUR OWN IMPORTATION OR GETTING UP. | 
Also a superb stock of } 
FURNISHING GOODS. | 
SHIRTS of our own manufacture, 
ROBES, 
SHAWLS, 
GLOVES, &c 


The MONEY of ALL SOLVENT BANKS in this and the sur 
rounding States } 
TAKEN AT PAR. 
We have on hand also a large stock of 
VERY LOW PRICED CLOTHING FOR 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN TRADE, 
which we will close out to dealers 
At a very HEAVY PER CENTAGE LESS than COST. 
D. DEVLIN & CO. 
Corner Broadway and Warren ste., N. Y. 
463 472X 
"St. Virus’ Dance.---The Advertiser has an external | 
remedy for this disease, which is a certain cure. “Applied by | 
himself only.” Apply to W. J. M. FISH, 67 Johnson stregt, | 
Brooklyn. Rersrences.—Richayd Jones, American Exchange 
Bank, N. Y.; J. 8. Fountain, 653 Broadway, N. Y.; H. T. Moore, 
39 Liberty street, N. %; Wm. H. Butler, 68 South Second street, | 
Williamsburg ; Rev. Stephen Remington, Franklin ayenue, Brook- | 
lyn ; Wm. H. Hughes, 66 Cumberland street, Brookiyn. (433-404 


L 





Turse Cough and Voice Lozenges, allowed to 


are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable ; 
also for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 


From the National Era—W asaineron. 





We so far depart from our custom as to say of 5 
Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocurs, that we have seen > 
them tried, and find them excellent for Coughs, In- 
fluenza, Hoarseners, &c. ‘ 

From Zion’s Herald—Boston. ==) 

Having found Baown’s Baonculal Trocars bene- 
ficial in a diseased state of the throat, we do our Py 
clerical brethren a real favor in calling their atten- 
tien ta them t= 

Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. ‘ 


The large 50 cts. box is the cheapest. 


466-3teow-Pet id 2) 
‘ 
B O S-T-O-N 
~ “REMARKABLE CURE OF DYSPEPSIA. 
Gorwam, Me., March 14, 1851. 
Mr. H. H. Hay—Dear Sie: Through me you may confidently 
recommend the Orygenated Bitters, as the best, if not the only, 
medicine that will cure Dyspepsia. I suffered for more than six 
years as only a dyspeptic can suffer, tried numerous medicines, 
and the skill of many physicians, but found no permanent re- 
lief until I obtained from you the above Bitters. 
The contents of three bottles so far restored my health, that 
for the last two years I have had no occasion for medicine. I 
strongly recommend all dyspeptics to try it 





JOSEPH W. PARKER. 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, 
Proprietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 465 








WILL CLOSE DECEMBER 1, 
THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
By MODERN ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
which is now open at the OLD ART-UNION ROOMS, No. 497 
Broadway, from 9A ™ to5 p.m., and in the EVENING from 7 te 


10 o'clock. N.B.—The Pictures will be exhibited by gas light 
during the day when necessary. B. FRODSHAM, Sec. 


culiar power over aJl diseases of the lungs. Many physicians 
have used itin their practice, and generally with marked suc- 


| Wrerx yr can etill be supplied. 


dissolve in the mouth, have a direct influence on a | 
the affected parts, giving INSTANT RELIEF in Brox- 8 
cutis, Astuma, Covens, CoLps, and the various | 
Throat Affections to which ae) 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND SINGERS — 


| 
} 


| 





| With their Microscopical and Chemical Tests. 








cess. 
None genuine unless signed I. BUTTS. 


THE MOST POPULAR 
MEDICINE OF THE PRESENT DAY 

Is universally allowed to be 
AKRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 


Highly recommended by the 
MOST EMINENT OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


| and acknowledged by all who have used it as the 


| 
APERIENT. | 
| 
BEST SALINE APERIENT 


| ever offered to the public for the cure and rolief of Bilions and 











| 
| WHEELER &; WILSON M’F’G CO’. | 








Febrile Diseases, Sick Headache, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, 
and all similar complaints peculiarly incident to Spring and 
Summer seasons. From its portability, convenience, and effi- 
cacy, it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of Travelers by land 
and sea, Planters and Residents in hot climates, Sea Captains, 
persons of sedentary habits, invalids and convaleseents of both 
sexes. and those suffering from an undue indulgence of appe- 
tite, and the various diseases arising therefrom. In fact, it ts 
invaluable in all cases where a certain, gentle, and cooling 
Aperient or Purgative is required. 





Tarrant’s Cordial Elixir of Tarkey Rhubarb 
takes its place as the best remedy for Dyspepsia er Indigestion 
of the present day ; and, for its efficacy and aa, deser ves the 
name of being, in truth, A FAMILY MEDICINE. Those whe 
suffer from excessive fatigue, mental anxiety, or intellectual 
application of whatsoever kind, will find it to be a medicine of 
extreme value. It is particularly recommended to those suffer- 
ing from Bilious and Nervous Headache, Diarrhea, Constipa- 
tion, Flamlency, Indigestion, Summer Complaints, Cholera 
Morbus, etc. etc. The utmost reliance can be placed on it, both 
as te its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Druggists, | 
No. 278 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, New York, 
and by druggists generally. 461-486 | 





TEACHER’S SITUATION WANTED. 
ANTED—A SITUATION IN A HIiGun 
School or Academy. by a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
who has had experience in teaching, and can give the best of 
recommendations. Address, CHARLES M. RICE, 
468-469* 21 Exchange street, Portiand, Maine. 





| 


TERCE’S HOT-AIR FURNACES, FOR WARM. | 
ing and Ventilating Public and Private Dwellings, | 
Churches, Factories, Stores, etc. 

The special attention of the public is called to this powerful 
Heating apparatus, which is guaranteed to be both economical 
and safe, which at the same time does away with the objection 
which is so often made against many other Farnaces, of the 
escape of gas into the hot-air chamber, and from that, by way 
the registers, through the whole house. 

For sale by GEORGE PIERCE & CO., 

No 86 Broadway. 

We annex one of the many letters we might show from those 
who have this Furnace already in use: 

New Yor, Jan. 8, 1857. 

Groner Pinnck Ese.—Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as 
to how your Heater operates in Grace Church, I can only say 
that for nine years ] was unable to heat the church with the 
furnaces then fn use, during which time other apparatus 
(steam) had been introduced with no suceess, and there was a 
general complaint of the coldness of the church, during which 
time I was frequently asked by a gentleman, one of the members 
of the church, as to where we purchased our coal, as he wished 
to send us some (supposing we were out.) I became so annoyed 
by his importunities that I generallyayoided him. After the in- 
troduction of your Heaters, I was enabled, for the first time in 
ten years, to the thermometer to 60 degrees (without 
warming it ;) and I had the pleasure of seeing my cold friend 
very busily employed in fanning himself. I can commend them 
te the public as the best means of heating public or other build- 
ings. Very truly yours, etc., 

(Signed) ISAAC H. BROWN, 
ex Sexton of Grace Church 
ae PLYMOUTH COLLECTION—PRICE 8150 
— A Book of Hymns and Tunes, for Christian Congregs- 
tions and Family Worship. By Henry Ward x. This 
successful work is offered to churches for first introduction at re- 
duced prices. : 
An edition has been 








for the Barrist DrNomINATioN, 


United States, Postaan pan Rosmtenstanute... | 
J receipt o' price. 
» POSTAGE PAID, upon eo sik any 


Contes i brome she tattacasan 
for examination, with reference to its intr on in 
churches, will be furnished for One Dollar 468-479 





| Svo. 830 pages. 








INCREASED ATTRACTIONS! 


BULWER, DICKENS, THACKERAY, AND 
CHARLES READE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE! 


Commencement of a New Volume!! 





THACKERAY’S NEW STORY, “THE 
Virginians,” with many humorous illustrations by the 
Author, is commenced in the present (DECEMBER) Number of 
Hanrren’s Magazine. It is printed from carly sheets, received 
from the Author in advance of publication in England—for 
which the Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray the sum of Two Thou- 
sand Dollars. 


MR, CHARLES READE’S New Story, entitled 
“JACK OF ALL TRADES—A Marren or Fact Romanos,” 
written exclusively for Hazrzr's Magazing, is also commenced 
in the present Number. 


More than One Hundred and Seventy Thousand Copies are now 
issued of each Number of Harpre’s New Monrary MaGazine. 

This success, to which the history of Periodical Literature af- 
fords no parallel, has not been achieved, and is not maintained, 
without a liberal expenditure of labor and money. The ample 
remuneration offered by the Publishers, enables them to secure 
the best productions of the most accomplished Authors and Ar- 
tists of the country, to whom at least Three Thousand Dollars 
are paid for the Matter and Lilustrations of each Nomber of the 
Magazine. 

It will be the constant aim of the Publishers to fill the pages 
of the Magazine with Articles inculcating sound views upon the 
great questions of Life and Morals, leaving the discussion of seo- 
tarian opinions in Religion and sectional questions in Politics 
to their own appropriate organs. 

Harren’s MaGazine is also the cheapest Periodical published. 
Each Number contains from Sirteen to Forty-eight more pages, 
printed in-a better manner, and upon better paper, than any other 
American Monthly Magazine. Subscribers have also the assur- 
ance that it will be permanently and punctually issued, and that 
its general scoy.e and character wiliremain unchanged. 
® 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
The New Story, by Charles Dickens, entitled, “THE 
LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRENTICES,” was commenced 


in No. 41 of “‘Hagper’s Weerc.y,” (October 3ist,) and will be 
continued in the successive numbers till completion. 


Bulwer’s Brilliant Romance, entitled, “WHAT WILL 





| HE DO WITH IT?” pronounced to be the miaster-piece of this 
| polished, witty, and learned novelist, by special arrangement 
| with the Author, appears in Harprr's WEEKLY simultaneously 
| with its publication in England. 


Harrern’s Weekly will appear every Saturday Morning, and 


will be sold at Five Cents a copy. Each number comprises ag 


much matter as an ordinary duodecimo volume. 
Neither labor nor expense will be spared to make it the best 


| Famity Newsparee in the World—one whose cheerful and ge- 


tial character will render it a welcome visitor to every house- 
hold, while its constant devotion to the principles of right and 
justice shall win the approbation of the wise and the good. Its 
object will be te set forth sound views on Political, Social, and 
Moral Questions ; to diffuse useful information ; and to cultivate 


the graces and amenities of life 


TERMS OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year..... / men Teer e 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) +. 3200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Txm Sunscaipaurs. 


TERMS OF HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks... $1 00 
One Copy for One Year 2 50 
Gae Cope Bee TO We ici sc dvie veces cect ceccvccscces 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year 20 00 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year............ 40 00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for 
Twenty-Five Scnscripers. 


“HARPER’S MAGAZINE” and “HARPER’S WEEKLY,” 


every Club of TWa.va or 


| when taken together, are supplied at Four DoLLars a year. 


Numbers from the commencement of both the Macazing and 
Specimen copies furnished gra- 
tuitously. Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Clab 
rates 

The Postage upon “ Harper's Macazine” and “ Happse’s 
Were tr” must be paid at the Office where they are received. 


| When pre-paid quarterly in advance, the Postage is Thirty-six 











Cents a year on the MaGazine, and Twenty-six Cents @ year oa 
the WkrkgLy. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
468 Franklin Square, New York. 
THE SELAH! THE SELAH! 
BY THOMAS HASTINGS. 
USIC TEACHERS AND CHOIR LEADERS 
please examine. Price 75c., postage paid. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO, 
468-470 Nos. 51 and 53 John street. 


EFORMERS! KECLECTICS! ALLOPATH- 
ISTS! PROGRESSIVES IN MEDICINE! 
Those who urge the general adoption of vsegrasLe remedies, 
a perfect and efficient understanding of their therapeutic proper- 
ties, and of their applicability to diseased conditions of the body, 
shou'd ownand consult the following stTaANDARD works : 
Jones’ Eclectic Practice. . 
Edited by Sherwood. 1,600 pages,2 vols. 8vo. $750. Just 
ready. 
Kost’s Elements of Materia Medica 
Arp TurraPsvutics. With 100 beautiful illustrations 
Price $5 00. Just published. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
By Prof. Syme of Edinburgh. Edited by Dr. Newton, of “The 
Ec'ectic Medical Institute.”’ Illustrated. 1 vol. royal Svo. 906 
pages. Price $5 00. 
King’s Eclectic Obstetrics. 
Seventy illustrations. 1 vo!. 8vo. 750 pages. $400 
King’s Eclectic Dispensatory. 
1 vol. royalSvo. New edition, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
ation.) 





1 vot. 


(In prepar- 


Scudder on the Diseases of Woman.” 
1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated. (In press.) 
Curtis’ Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
By Prof. Alva Curtis, of the ““ Botanico-Medical College.” 1 vol. 
8vo. $3. 
King’s Chart of Urinary Deposits, 


Price 50 cents. 

Bas Lither or all of these having prices annexed, will be sent 
by mail post-paid, for cash received in advance. 
MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 

Publishers, Cincinnati. 

EYMANN’S DYSPEPSIA ELIXIR.—THE 

most speedy, thorough, and permanent cure for Dyspep- 
sia ever offered to the public. If the solvent property of the 
gastric juice has been diminished, it will restore it; if the secre- 
tions generally have become vitiated or curtailed, it will purify 
or increase them ; and if the bowels but languidly perform their 
functions. it will greatly stimulate them to action, and thus by a 
combination of restorative processes renovate and imbue with 
hea!thful influence the whole physical system. 

For sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton street, 
New York. 


468-3teow 


Sold also by Druggists generally. 468 
FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
} HE HUDSON BAY FUR COMPANY, 
T 
| ESTABLISHED IN 1834, 
ba WILL SELL 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 


At their Warehouses, 
75 and 77 Maiden Lane, 
Their immense wholesale stock of FURS, manufactured with 
great care by MARK J. KING, at a discount of 
Fifty Per Cent. from wholesale prices. 

All goods warrapted as represented, or will be taken back and 
the money returned. 

No connection with any other house in the city or country. 

Ladies or Gentlemen in want of any article of FUR, will do 
well to examine these goods and prices before purchasing else- 


where. 468-473X 
A ® 3 t@ NE Bs sat 8 
OF 
TOYS, FANCY GOODS, 
YANKEE NOTIONS, Ete., 
Fer Cash. 


AT NO. 43 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





THIS LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK, (recently 
imported,) is now offered at wholesale and retail, at prices to suit 
the times. The stock consists of 

French, German, English, 
and Domestic Toys, 

Games, 

Musical Instruments, 

China Vases, Figures, and 
Ornaments, 

Bronzes, 


Dressing Cases, 
Ladies’ Work-Boxes, 
Reticules, 
Portmonnales, 
Purses, 
Tobacco and Snuff-Boxes, 
Meerschaum Pipes, 
Perfumery. 
And more than the usual variety of Fancy Goods, which will be 
sold to Cash Buyers at less than Auction Prices. 
EDWARD HEN, 
468X Assignee of Jolly & Tiers. 
OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK.—OFFICE, NO. 4 WALL STREET. 
This Company continues to Insure Buildings, Me 
Ships in Port and Cargoes, Houschold Furniture and 
Property generally, against loss or damage by Fire, om favorable 
terms. Losscs equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
Capitai Stock (all paid).... ee 
Surplus over.... 





DIRECTORS : 
William G. Lambert, George D. Morgan, Jesse Hoyt, 
Lacius Hopkins, Theo. McNamee, Wm. Sturgis, Jr, 
Chas. J. Martin, Richard Bigelow, yy ew Cooke, 
A. F. Willmarth, Oliver E. Wood, Alfred S. Barnes, 
George C. Collins, George Bliss, Curtis Noble, 
D. N. Barney, Roe Lockwood , John B, Hutchinson, 


Thomas Messen 
Wa. H. Mellen, 
Charles B. Hatch, 


John G. Nelson 
Levi P. Morton, 
Geo. Pearce, 


Stephen Paul, 
Chas. P. Baldwin, 
H. Gilbert Ely, 


B. Watson Bull, Ward A. Work Amos T. Dwi 

L. Atterbury, Jr., L. H. Frothingham, Jobn BR. Ford,” 
Lucien D. Coman, Chas. A. Bulkley, rg f M&son, 
Homer Morgan, James Low, Geo. T. Stedman, 
Levi P. Stone, Cephas H. Norton, John W. Whitlock, 
James Humphrey, Henry A. Hurlbut, Yale, Jr., 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President, 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 

J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 468-519 
 BURS!! 

$250 000 worTH or 


FF": FURS!! 
VALUABLE FURS, 


Th tire Who'esale Steck of 
a. J. D. PHILLIPS & CO., 
AT RETAIL 


| THIS DAY, and during the week, (Saturday excepted,) at the 


Chinese Buildings, No. 539 Broadway, 
SABLE AND MINK SETS, 
FITCH AND STONE MARTEN, 
ROCK MARTEN, AND 
FRENCH SABLE AND LYNX, 


BLEIGH ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN’S COATS, 
GLOVES, AND 6OLLARS. 
And a large variety of every description, all of which are war- 
ranted to purcbasers reduced below who esale in order te 
meet with an early eash sale; or at the Wholesale Warchouse of 
J. D. PHILLIPS & 00., 
468-479X Nos. 82 Maiden Lane and 19 Oedar street, 
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Sawily Beading. 
ALONE, YET NOT ALONE. 


Aone, yet not alone am I, 

Benesth the calm and silent sky ; 

Tis still as mountain solitudes, 

Where voice is not nor step intrudes ; 

No heart throbs here, gleams out no eye— 
Alone, yet hot alone am T. 


A Presence, actual as the heart, 

From whence my own life's motions start ; 
A Being real, though unseen, 

Mere true than trace where ferm hath been ; 
A 8pirit to my soul is nigh ;— 

Alone, yet not alone am I. 


On holy ground I seem to tread, 

A pure, calm glory o'er my head ; 

A fearful sweetness breathes around, 

A voice I hear without a sound,— 

While here, in heaven's communion high, 
Alone, yet not alone am [. 


I ask no favor, feel no want, 

Content with bliss nor poor nor scant ; 
Serene, submissive, waiting still 

The motion of a sovereign will ; 
Attended less if crowds were nigh— 
Alone, yet not alone am I. 


O thus to feel through every sense, 

Omniscience and omnipotence ! 

O thus, all other joys above, 

Te know that is only love ! 

p lowly heart, how blest to cry, 

Alone, yet not alone am I. , 
Westbrook, Ct. 


THE SEAMSTRESS, 





E. L. E. 








No one unaccustomed to a large city can under- 
stand the entire loneliness into which a human 
being may be thrown by stress of circumstances. 
This is especially true of women in cities—wo- 
men engaged in trades or shop-work, or serving 
for a livelihood. The tasks demanded are usually 
so urgent, occupying all the time, and straining 
every nerve so that the poor, over-worked woman 
has no leisure or taste for making new acquaint- 
ances, or keeping up old enes. Then this class of 
people are peculiarly sensitive and proud with one 
another, and if they are becoming gradually re- 
duced in means, they dread that others who have 
known them should see them, or know anything 
of their condition. So it happens that step by 
step they pass from the sight or knowledge of old 
friends and companions, and each one in her little 
chamber, or in the shop work-room, labors on al- 
most alone and friendless. 

There are thousands and thousands of such per- 
sons in acity like New York—neat, thrifty, modest, 
and intelligent women, stitching hard, by day and 
by night, to save themselves from the poverty 
which is for ever dogging their footsteps, and from 
the fearful specter that follows close after pover- 
ty. Many a lonely hour of suffering and solitude 
is lived in our great city by them, many a tear 
shed, many a sigh uttered, many a hopeless prayer 
offered, which none but the All-Knowing hath 
witnessed. What wonder that in loneliness, in 
the hunger of the heart for society and affection, 
in the lassitude and irritability of severe labor, a 
vision sometimes crosses the mind of the wearied 
laborer, of a life near by her, where pleasure is 
the atmosphere, where there are merriment and 
companionship for her dullness, splendor for her 
squalor, music, and dance, and revel in place of 
her weary, dull, over-worked life. 

And shall we be astonished if the sweet mem- 
ories of mother and sister, the purities of the ear- 
ly home, the instincts of a woman’s heart, are all 
swept away Sy this morbid hunger for variety and 


DISSATISFIED HEARERS, 





It is the lot of some to hear habitually, in the 

place where they are accustomed to worship, 

preaching which fails to satisfy them. Where the 

regular ministrations are agreeable, it usually hap- 

pens to every one to hear occasionally those which 

are otherwise. It becomes then a question of some 

importance what kind of deportment isproper in 

such ~ circumstances. No question need arise 

where the preaching gratifies the taste of the list- 

ener. A manner which encourages the speaker, 

and invites others to listen, is then assumed invol- 

untarily. Now, when the word ig, or seems to the 

hearer to be, inadequately or distastefully present- 

ed, is he or she at liberty to indicate this feeling 

by expreesive looks ef disgust or disapprobation, or 

by an air of undisguised weariness or inattention ? 

It appears to mo that a style of deportment quite 
different from that appropriate to the theater or 
the lecture-room is demanded in the house of God. 

Reverence for the place and the objects of the ser- 
vice demands that the critical and esthetic powers 
be kept in abeyance, and a suppression of sigas of 
feeling, which are only less improper than clap- 
ping or hissing. All such demonstrations are in to- 
tal disregard of those whose tastes happen to be dif- 
ferent. They may be wounded, vexed, or disgust- 
ed—if they are irreligious, they will probably be 
gratified, for it helps to keep any truth from reach- 
ing them. Is such a manner just toward the preach- 
er? If, as may generally be presumed, he has 
tried to set forth the truth in an effective manner, 
is it just to torture him by showing that he has 
tried ineffectually ? If he knows that he does not 
and cannot satisfy you, is it right for you to try 
every Sabbath to make him feel the power of an 
unfriendly and unappreciative hearer? If he is 
a stranger in the pulpit, may all the rules of Caris- 
tian courtesy be set aside by the dissatisfied hear- 
er? It is shameful, the unkind and inconsiderate 
manner with which young preachers are often 
greeted in their first attempts. The cold, hard, crit- 
ical looks indicate anything but the kindly sympa- 
thy which the young preacher has a right to ex- 
pect from his Christian brethren in this most trying 
period of a most trying profession. 

Do not then the propricties of Christian worship, 
the reverence due to the house of God, the rights 
of the preacher and of fellow-hearers, demand a 
different manner from that so often seen in the 
pew, the aisle, and the vestibule of our churches? 
Auptror. 





o<. ——_—_ 


WHAT THEN! 





A yourn, with expectations high, 
With blooming cheek and sparkling eye, 
Said to his father, standing nigh, 
The path of life now seems to lie 
All smooth before me,—bright with joy: 
My dearest little Jane and I 
Will soon be bound by nuptial tie ; 
And I am also bound to try 
To shine a yo ak dake Ba yp 
The father answered, with a sigh, © 
hat then ! 


Then I shall leave this calm retraat, 

(The thought is sorrowful, but sweet,} 

And in the court-room take my seat ; 

There boldly my opponent meet ; 

The crowd will witness his defeat ; 

My triumph then will be complete ; 

And from the bench a smile will greet 

The smartest lawyer on the street. 

The father smiled at this conceit, 

And said, Perhaps you can't be beat, 
What then’ 


I shall be throng’d on every side ; 
All who have causes to be tried 
Will bid those lawyers stand aside 





excitement? And how much more fearful is the 
temptation when the lonely worker is at length, 
as it were, stranded in our great city, without 
work, without friends, without bread? Let any 
man who has a sister whom he loves, think of her 
one moment as abandoned, alone, friendless, work- 
less, in this whirlpool of suffering and sin; let 
him picture the successive steps of peaury, the 
disappointments, the efforts, the pawning, the 
weary struggles, the battling with cold and hun- 
ger and solitude; let him imagine that beloved 
heart worn and crushed by these burdens,—and he 
may have some feeble appreciation of the fate of 
these thousands of poor creatures here. 
A winter like the one approaching must bring 
ruin to hundreds and hundreds of this class. This 
has always been the unhappy result in Europe af- 
ter such seasons of commercial distress. And yet 
one is happy to believe how many will struggle 
heroically through. In many a humble tenement- 
house this winter, there will be scenes, the 
grandest which the invisible powers ever behold, 
of women bravely bearing up with unshaken faith 
against a sea of temptations and troubles, whom 
utmost poverty and destitution cannot make for- 
get the noble sanctity of a pure womanhood. 


The public are aware of the plan undertaken 
by our Society for the relief of this unfortunate 
class. Though our “ Branch Office” is open buta 
few days, we already see most touching and en- 
couraging effects of it. 
any account in this, we shall need a hearty co- 
operation from the West. It will be impossible 
to raise any large sum in New York, for the ex- 


penses of these women to the Western states. Peo- 
ple there must be ready, both as a matter of char- 
ity and of business advantage, to help on this emi- 


gration by paying a portion of the fares. 


If the citizens at various points, needing female 
labor, would appoint some responsible citizen to 
receive and forward the moneys for fares to our 
Society, and to whose address we could send the 
girls, we might be sending forth thousands, where 


we now shall send hundreds. 


It need hardly be said that this is an excellent 
We do not in the 
slightest degree intend the movement as a reform- 
We hope the persons whom we 
send are as respectable and virtuous as any in the 
country. They seem usually thrifty, intelligeat, 


class of women and girls. 


atory enterprise. 


and industrious—not adapted to heavy labor, bu 
likely to be good house-maids, waitresses, seam 


stresses and workers with sewing machines; and 
we doubt not that a few years will see some of 


the most respectable Aousekeepers in the Wes 
from their number. 
every part of the country to help on this work o 


humanity. The winter is hurrying on, and what- 


ever is done must be done soon. 
o- 


C. L. B. 





Still, to do anything of 


We trust to our friends in 


Who long have bluster'd, bragg'd, and lied ; 
My fame will soon s far and wide ; 
And wealth will flow in like the tide ; 
And my espous'd, my lovely bride, 
No laxury. chall ha danied - 
In splendid carriage we shall ride ; 
Aad alow life will gently glide, 
Until Old Age my hands has tied. 
The father now again replied, 
What then! 


Well, when my bright career is o'er,— 
When I have gather'd ample store 

Of stocks lands and golden ore ; 
And when this head is old and hoar, 
Death will be standing at the door ; 
And I must leave this mortal shore. 
The father sigh’d, and said once more, 

What then ' 


His rosy cheek grew pale as lead ; 

He sigh’d as to himself he said, 

When my beloved I have wed, 

Chitty and Tidd and Blackstone read, 

March’d to the court with stately tread, 

And light on legal questions shed ; 

When all the joys of youth have fled ; 

When hoary at grow on this head, 

The grave must be at last my bed ! 

Sad question !—After man is dead, 

What then! 
8. Boveuron. 





Nov. 16th, 1857. 


ONE OF HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES. 








Translated from the German. 





” A creat Queen once reigned, in whose garden 
bloomed the loveliest flowers from all parts of the 
world, at every season of the year. But above 
all other flowers she loved roses; and therefore 
she possessed the greatest variety of these, from 
the wild hedge-rose, with green, apple-scented 
leaves, to the most beautiful rose of Provence. 


color. 


said she must die. 
for her,” said the wisest among them. 


will not die.’’ 


roses, the loveliest that bloomed in every garden 
but none was the right one. 
t 


love ? 

And the poets sang of the fairest rose in the 
t | world,—each one named his own. And messen- 
gers were sent through all the countries round, to 
f | every heart that beat with love—to every rank 
end every age. 

“No one has yet named the flower,” said the 





THE POOR MAN'S BOOK. 





Tue winds have blown the smeke away ; 
* Cold is the forge and hushed the mill ; 
The toil- worn cotter rests to-day, 

Traffic is mute, and labor still. 


The unharnessed mule feeds on the green, 
The weary ox rests in the shade ; 

A holy calm pervades the scene, 
Light radiates from hill and glade. 


Gay flowers which light the vernal sod, 
Like drops of sunshine from the sky, 

Bow their fair heads to worship God, 
And eend their fragrant praise on high. 


—— his own fig tree ay Ho vine, 

eside the lowly cottage door 

The food man reads the precious line— 
Of'promise to the humble poor. 


The Bible is th ‘ 
A blessed book te metals atven, 
A ladder such as Jacob saw, 
With angels coming down from heaven. 
Ilion, N. Y. Gro. W. Bungay. 





Tue Earty Deap.—Some one has said of those 

, oung, that they are like the lambs 

which Alpine shepherds bear in their arms to 

am, greener pastures, that the flocks may fol- 
ow. 


whe die young, 








wise man. “No one has shown the place from 
whence it springs in its beauty. Itis not one of 
the roses from the bier of Romeo and Julict, or 
from Walburg’s grave, though these flowers will 
ever bloom in legends and songs. It is notone of 
the roses that bloomed forth from Winkelried’s 
blood-stained lance,—from the holy blood which 
flowed in death from the breast of the hero for the 
fatherland, though no death is sweeter, no rose is 
redder, than the blood which then flows. It is, 
also, not that wonder-flower, for the cultivation of 
| which man gives his fresh life away in years and 
days,—the magic rose of knowledge.” 

“I know where it blooms !” said a happy mother, 
who came to the Queen’s couch with her tender 
babe ; “I know where the fairest rose in the world 
is to be found—the rose which is the expression of 
the highest, purest love. It blooms or the blushing 
cheeks of my sweet child, when it opens its eyes 
refreshed by slumber, and smiles at me with its 
whole love.” 

“Lovely is that rose, but there is yet a fairer 
one,” said the wise man. 

“Yes, a much fairer one,” said one of the wo- 
men. “I have seen it,—a holier rose blooms not. 


They grew on the castle walls, twined round the 
pillars and over the casements of the corridors and 
saloons, and the roses varied in scent, form, and 


But care and sadness dwelt in that palace; the 
Queen lay on her sick-bed, and the physicians 
“ There is, however, a remedy 
* Bring to 
her the fairest rose in the world,—the one which 
is the expression of the highest and purest love,— 
if that comes before her eyes ere they close, she 


And young and old came from all lands with 
The flower must be 


brought from the garden of love; but what rose 
- | could be the expression of the highest, purest 


| 
eaw it on the cheeks of the Queen; she had laid 
aside her royal crown, and was nursing her sick 
child in the long, sad night. She wept aad kissed 
it, and prayed to God for it, as a mother prays in 
the hour of anguish.” 
“ Holy and wonderful is the white rose®of sad- 
ness in its power; but it is not the one sought 
for.” : 
“ No, I saw the fairest rose in the world before 
the altar of the Lord,” said the good old Bishop. 
“T saw it shine as though an angel’s face had 
shown itself. The young maiden wentto the altar 
of the Lord, having renewed the vow of her bap- 
tism, and roses came and went on ker fresh cheeks. 
The young maiden knelt there; she looked up to 
God with her whole soul full of purity and love. 
That was the expression of the purest, highest 
love.” 
“ Blessed is it,’’ said the wise man; “ but no one 
has yet named the fairest rose in the world.” 
Then stepped a child into the chamber, the little 
son of the Queen. Tears stood in his eyes, and 
on his delicate cheeks. He carried a large closed 
book, bound in velvet, with large silver clasps. 
“Mother!” said the little one, “oh, hear what I 
have read.” 
And the child seated itself on the bed, and read 
out of the book of Him who gave Himself to die 
on the Cross, in order to save mon, and even un- 
born generations. Greater love is there not! 
And a rose blush spread over the Queen’s cheeks; 
her eyes became so bright, for she saw the fairest 
rose spring forth from the leaves of the book—the 
likeness of the one which bloomed from the blood 
of Christ on the Cross. 
“T see it!” said she. “ They never die who look 
on this rose—the fairest in the world.” 


THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 








Fiterim, toiling on the road 
To the city of the blest ; 
Sighing for thy soul's abode, 
ighing sadly for thy rest ' 
Meany are tby griefs and cares, 
Many trials thee befall ; 
Many conflicts, many snares— 
Yet thy Savior knows them all. 


Toiling onward, though oppressed 

Oft with sin, with doubt, with fear ; 
Toiling upward to thy rest, 

What tho’ clouds frown dark and drear! 
What tho’ sorrows dim thine eye! 

What though tears unnumbered fal! 
When no earthly friend is nigh * 

Christ, thy Savior, sees them all. 


Pilgrim, toiling on, though faint, 
Seeking grace thy cross to bear ; 
Pouring out thy soul's complaint 
In the holy voice of prayer ; 
Doubt not that the heart divine 
Moves with pity at thy call; 
Precious are those prayers of thine— 
Christ, thy Savior, hears them all. 
Nov. 10th, 1857. Francis C. Woopworta. 





THE STORY OF THE HORSE-SHOE. 





Tuis is a simple legend. A good countryman 
was taking a rural walk with his son Thomas. 
As they walked slowly along, the father suddenly 
sto ° 
“Look !”’ he said, “there’s a bit of iron—a 
piece of a horse-shoe ; pick it up and put it in your 
pocket.’’ 
“Pooh !” answered the child, “ it’s not worth 
stooping for.” 
The father, without uttering another word, 
picked up the iron, and put it in his pocket. When 
they came to the village, he entered the black- 
smith’s shop, and sold it for three farthings, and 
with that sum he bought some cherries. Then 
the father and son set off again on their ramble. 
The sun was burning hot, and neither a house, 


tree, nor fountain of water was in sight. Thomas 
soon” cofmpiained of being tired, and had some 


difficulty in following his father, who walked on 
with a firm step. Perceiving that his boy was 
tired, the father let fall a cherry, as if by accident. 
Thomas stooped and quickly picked it up, and de- 
voured it. A little further, he dropped another, 
and the boy picked it up as eagerly as ever; and 
thus they continued, the father dropping the fruit, 
and the son picking them up. When the last one 
was eaten, the father stopped, and turning to the 
boy, said : 
“Look, my son! If you had chosen to stoop 
once, and pick up a piece of horse-shoe, you would 
not have been obliged at last to stoop so often to 
pick up the cherries !” 


Selections. 


THE PURITANS AND THE BIBLE. 








Mucu has been said, and well said, about our 
undefiled social origin. We boast that it was not 
by force, or fraud, or collusion, that we obtained 
possession of this goodly heritage. And how 
came the principles of peace, and truth, and integ- 
rity to prevail thus in our early councils? The 
answer is written in every page of Puritan his- 
tory. Wesay not that they were faultless men. 
We say not that they never erred in Judgment or 
principle. But if ever there was upon the face 
of the earth a company of men who incorporated 
the Bible into themselves and themselves into the 
Bible, it was the company that crossed the Atlantic 
in the Mayflower, and offered the first white man’s 
sacrifice on the inhospitable coast of New England. 
Their laws, their judgments, their municipal re- 
cords, their public documents and private letters, 
are full of the Bible. It furnished the light of 
their rude dwellings ; it was the arbiter of their 
momentous counsels; it was the supporter of their 
burdened spirits,‘and the nourishers of faith, and 
hope, and joy, in all their disasters and disappoint- 
ments. The Bible was every man’s book, and 
every day’s book; the conversation, the saluta- 
tions, and, in a word, the whole intercourse of the 
people, was full of the Bible. The Sabbath, too, 
was esteemed a delight, the holy of the Lord, hon- 
orable. Thus they lived, and thus they died, gen- 
eration after generation. The scene has changed. 
The little one has become a thousand, and the 
» | Small one a strong nation. The rapid develop- 
ment of our strength and resources has placed us, 
thus early, among the first of the natiohs of the 
earth, and we count our people by tens of millions. 
But do we not need, so much the more, the checks 


ABEL’S SACRIFICE. 
a 


Tue first sdorifice mentioned in Holy Writ is 
that of Cain-and Abel. Here, in vane very earliest 
times, we see representatives of two classes of re- 
ligionists—those who worship God according to 
His own revelations of himiself, and those who 
worship a God of theirown making ina way of 
their own devising—believers and ratioualists. 
“ Abel brought of the firstlingsof his flock.” Abel 
was a shepherd. In those early days there mast 
have been much more companionship between 
man and inferior creatures than now. But Abel 
selects for sacrifice his fairest lamb,—perhaps it 
had lain in his bosom and been unto him asa 
daughter. Can he smite it down? Its gentleness 
and innocence appeal against the bloody deed; 
his own tenderness of feeling pleads against it. 
The lamb struggles and writhes fearfully; the 
sight of its last agonies sends an appalling shad- 
der through the frame of one who has not yet 
fathomed the mysterious meaning of Deatu. To 
human reason Abel's offering wes cruel and re- 
volting—a waste of life—a wanton slaughter of 
God’s innocent creatures. We may suppose Cain 
to have reasoned as Porphyry, Jamblichus, aad 
others among the heathen afterwards reasoned : 
“Do the gods delight in all this slaughter and 
bloodshed?” The offering of Cain was more nat- 
ural and more beautiful in itself. He brought a 
goodly pile of ripe and mellow fruits. But his of- 
feripg was rejected, while Abel's was accepted. 
Paul explains why: “ By faith Abel offered a more 
acceptable sacrifice than Cain.” Of course, 
there could have been no faith without a revela- 
tion of this place of sacrifice. It seems as though 
God had thus early taught man, with more or less 
clearness, a princ'ple and a fact—the principle of 
vicarious suffering, and the fact of a future Re- 
deemer ; 2s though He had said, “ Take your most 
innocent and yet most valuable creature, confess 
over him your own sins and lay them on his head, 
effer him as a victim in your stead, and doit as an 
enacted symbol of a great sacrifice which, at the 
end of days, will be made for man by a divine sub- 
stitute.”"— Dr. Hamilton, of London. 





DR. JOHNSON ON PREACHING. 

I ra.Kep of preaching, and of the great success 
which those called Methodists have obtained. 
Johnson answered, “ Sir, it is owing to their ex- 
pressing themsélves in a plain and familiar man- 
ner, which is the only way to de good to the 
common people, and which clergymen of genius 
and learning ought to do from a principle of duty, 
when it is suited to their congregations—for which 
they will be praised by men of sense. To insist 
against drunkenness as debasing reason, the no- 
blest faculty of man, would be of no service to 
the common people; but to tell them that they 
may die in a fit of drunkenness, cannot fail to 
make an impression.” —Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


e 


Gispon’s Conression —The celebrated Gibbon 
just before his death, confessed that when he con- 
sidered all worldly things, they were all fleeting ; 
when he looked back they had been fleeting; 
when he looked forward all was dark and doubtful. 
Surely no one can wish to be an infidel for the 
comfort of it. 











“Let Your Licut Suine.”—When first we are 
brought to know Christ this light is kindled—kind- 
led by being brought into contact with Him who 
is “ the Iaght of the world.” Having been thus 
kindled, it must shine. The new life is the shining. 
The new feelings, the new desires, the new tem- 
pers, the new words, the new walk and conversa- 
tion—these are the beams of light which should 
i out from us upon a dark world.—Dr. H. 

onar. 


e 


“I SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 








Nor here! Not here! not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near ; 
Where in the wilderness each fuotstep falters— 
I shall be satisfied ; but oh! not here! 


Not here—where every dream of bliss deceives us, 
Where the worn spirit never gains its goal, 
Where, haunted ever by the thoughts that grieve us, 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 


There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know, 
Where Heaven's repose the weary heart is stilling, 
And peacefully life's time-tossed currents flow. 


Far out of sight, while yet the flesh infolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us 
Than these few words, “I shall be satisfied.” 


Satisfied ! Satisfied! the spirit’s yearning 

For sweet companionship with kindred minds— 
The silent love that here meets no returning— 
The inspiration which no language finds— 


Shall they be satisfied! The soul's vague longings— 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills 

Oh! what desires upon my soul are thronging 
As I look upwaré to the heavenly hills. 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending— 
Savior and Lord! with thy frail child abide ! 
Guide me toward home, where all my wanderings end- 


ing, 
I then shall see thee, and “ be satisfied.” 





Tue Ricu Man’s Hetr.—An old woman, who 
used to show the house and pictures at Towcester, 
England, expressed herself in these remarkable 
words: “‘ That is Sir Robert Farmer; he lived in 
the country, took care of his estate, built this 
house, and paid for it; maaaged well, saved 
money, and died rich. That is his son. He was 
made a lord, took a place at court, spent his estate, 
and ied a beggar!” A very concise, but full ac- 
count, and fraught with a valuable moral lesson. 
“ He layeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall 
gather them.” 





ABSENCE OF MIND IN PRAYER. 





I kNow not how strong others may be in spirit, 
but I confess that I cannot be as holy as some pro- 
féss to be ; for whenever I do not bear in mind the 
Word of God, I feel no Christ, no spirit and joy. 
But if I meditate on any portion of Holy Writ, it 
shines and burns in my heart, so that I obtain 
good courage and another mind. The cause is 
this: we all discover that our minds and thoughts 
are so unsteady that, though we desire to pray 
earnestly, or meditate on God without His word, 
our thoughts scatter in a thousand forms ere we 
are aware of it. Let any one try how long he can 
rest on one idea he proposed himself, or take one 
hour, and avow that he will tell me all his thoughts. 
I am sure he will be ashamed before himself, and 
afraid to say what ideas have passed through the 
head, lest he should be taken for a mad dog, and be 
chained. This is my case, though engaged in 
serious thoughts. But I must explain myself by 
an example : 

St. Bernard once complained to a friend that he 


host of strange thoughts. His friend was aston- 


us still; it haunts us in solitude, it follows us ia 
society, it lies down with us at night, it awakens 
with us in the morning. The irrevocable doom 
has passed upon us, and too well do we know it— 
“ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt retura.” 
— Townsend. 


“HATH NOT WHERE TO LAY HIS 
_ HEAD.” 

“ Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” —Luke ix. 58. 


Birds have their quiet nest, 

Foxes have holes, and man his peaceful bed— 
All creatures have their rest— x 

But Jesus had not where to lay His head. 


Winds have their hour of calm, _ 

And waves to slumber on the voiceless deep ; 
Eve hath its breath of balm 

To hush all senses and ai! sounds to sleep. 


The wild deer hath his lair, 

The homeward flocks’the shelter of their shed , 
All have their rest from care— . 

But Jesus had not where to lay His head. 


And yet He came to give 

The weary and the heavy-laden rest, 

To bid the sinner live, : 

And soothe our griefs to slumber on His breast. 


What, then, am I, my God, 

Permitted thus the paths of truth to tread— 
Peace purchased by the blood : 

OF Him who had not where to lay His head! 


I, whe once made Him grieve ; 

I, whe once bade His gentle spirit mourn ; 
Whose hand eesayed to weave 

For bis meek brow the cruel crown of thorns. 


O why should I have peace ! 

Why ! but for that unchanged, undying love, 
Which could not, would not cease, 

Until it made me heir of joys above. 





Yes, but for pard’ning grace, 

I feel I never should in glory see 

The brightness of that face, 

That once was pale and agonized for me. 


Let the birds seck their nest, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
Come, Savior, in my breast 

Deign to repose thy oft- rejected head. 


Come, give me rest, and take : 
The only rest on earth thou lovest,—in 
A heat that, for thy sake, 

Dies bleeding, broken, penitent for sin. 





OLIVER CROMWELL’S CONVERSION. 


In thoee years it must be that Dr. Simcott, phy- 
sician in Huntington, had to do with Oliver’s hy- 
pochondriac maladies. He told Sir Philip War- 
wick, unluckily specifying no date, or none that 
has survived, “ he had often been sent for at mid- 
night.”” Mr. Cromwell for many years was very 
“splenetic,” (spleen-strack,) often thought he was 
just about to die, and also “had fancies about the 
Town Cross.” Brief intimation, of which the re- 
flective reader may make a great deal. Samuel 
Johnson too had hypochondriasis; all great souls 
are apt to have, and to be in thick darkness gen- 
erally till the eternal ways and the celestial guid- 
ing-stars disclose themselves, and the vague abyss 
of life knit itself up into firmaments for them. 
Temptations in the Wilderness, Choices of Hercu- 
les, and the like, in succinct or loose form, are 
appointed for every man that will assert a soul in 
himself and bea man. Let Oliver take comfort 
in his dark sorrows and melancholies. The 
quantity of sorrow he has, does it not mean the 
quantity of sympathy he has, the quantity of fac- 
ulty and victory he shall yet have? “Our sorrow 
is the inverted image of our nobleness.” Tho 
depth of our despair measures what capability 
and height of claim we have to hope. Black 
smoke as of Tophet—filling all your universe, it 
can yet, by true heart, energy, become flame, and 
brilliancy of heaven. Courage! 
It is therefore in these years, undated by his- 
tory, that we must place Oliver's clear recognition 
of Calvinistic Christianity; what he, with un- 
speakable joy, would name his conversion ; his 
deliverance from the jaws of eternal death. Cer- 
tainly a grand epoch fora man; proporly the one 
epoch ; the turning-point which guides upwards, 
or guides aes My him and his activity for 
evermore. Wilt thou join with the Dragons; wilt 
thou join with the Gods? Of thee, too, the ques- 
tion is asked ;—whether by a man in “ Four sur- 
plices at All-Hallowtide,” with words very impor- 
fect; or by no man and no words, but only by the 


found it very difficult to pray aright, and could not 
even pronounce the Lord’s Prayer once without a 


tianity ? 


obvious fruits of Sunpay ScHoo ts. 





paths of morality ?” 
he had not. 


er?’ The young man was silent. 








° 


A Seng in the Night, 





that the following stanza was made by him in a drea 


on waking. This was truly a “ song in the night.”) 


cup of thy trial, 








But it was pale, like the petals of the tea-rose. I 


and restraints imposed by the institutions of Chris- 
We seek, then, to perpetuate those in- 
stitutions which our progenitors so unfeignedly 
revered. Torestore and extend their conservative 
power has been and must continue to be one of the 


_ Mason's Repty to tue Scorrtr.—To a youag 
infidel who was scoffing at Christianity because of 
the miscenduct of its professors, the late Dr. Ma- 
son said: “ Did you ever know an uproar to be 
made because an infidel went astray from the 
The infidel admitted that 
“Then, don’t you see,” said Dr. M., 
“ that, by expecting the professors of Christianity 
to be holy, you admit it to be a holy religion, and 
thus pay it the highest compliment in your pow- 


Dr. Watts’ Dvinc Testimony.—It is the plain 
pre of the Gospel that are my support—and 
bless God they are plain promises, that do not re- 
ag much labor and pains to understand them. 
orI can do nothing now but look into my Bible 
for some promise to support me, and live upon that. 


[Sir Joun Herscuer, the famous astronomer, says 
November 28th, 1841, and written down immediately 


Throy Souk on thy God, nor mock him with feeble 


enial ; 
Sure of His love, and O | sure of His mercy at last ; 
Bitter and deep though the draught, yet shun not the 


ished, and gave it as his opinion that he could fix 
his thoughts on his prayer without any difficulty. 


oncondition he should commence forthwith. 


would he also receive saddle and bridle. 


had to quit, and give up the prize. 


ed, but may cleave to the letter as a guide. 


ally follow.—Martin Luther. 





THE HOUR OF DEPARTURE. 





drive it from our recollection, are in vain. 


Bernard offered him the wager of a fine horse, 


The friend commenced, “ Our Father,” eto , but 
before he had finished the first petition, it occurred 
to him, if he should gain the horse, whether 
In short, 
he was so entangled in his own thoughts, that he 
This I state 
in order to show how necessary it isto keep guard 
over our hearts that they may not beeome distract- 
On 
the other side, beware also against the danger of 
falling into formality. but let the heart commence ; 
then lips, words, apd externa! position will natur- 


Tue hour is coming, and it is a fearful and sol- 
emn hour, even to the wisest and best—the hour 
is coming when we must bid adieu to the scenes 
which please us, to the families we love, to the 
friends we esteem. Whether we think, or wheth- 
er we think not, this body, which is now warm 
and active with life, shall be cold and motionless 
with death. The countenance will be pale, the 
eye must be closed, the voice must be silenced, 
the senses must be destroyed, the whole appear- 
m™, | ance must be changed by the remorseless hand of 
our last enemy. We may banish the remem- 
brance of the weakness of our human nature; but 
our reluctance to reflect on it, and our a 

cy 
know that we are sentenced to die; and though 
we sometimes succeed in casting off for a season 
the convictions of this unwelcome truth, we can 


Silences, by the Eternities, by the Life everlasting, 
and the Death everlasting. That the sense of dif- 
ference between Right and Wrong had filled all 
Time and all Space for man, and bodied itself 
forth into a heaven apd hell for him; this consti- 
tutes the grand feature of these Paritan old 
Christian ages; this is the element which stamps 
them as heroic, and has rendered their works 
great, manlike, fruitful, to all generations. It is by 
far the memorablest achicvement of our species ; 
without that element, in some form or other, no- 
thing of heroic had ever been among us. 
For many centuries—Catholic Christianity—a 
fit embodiment of that divine sense had been cur- 
rent, more or less, making the generations noble ; 
and here in England, in the century called the 
seventeenth, we see the last aspect of it hitherto, 
—not the last of all, it is to be hoped. Oliver was 
henceforth a Christian man; believed in God,— 
not on Sundays only, but on all days, in all places, 
and in all cases.—Carlyle. 


Peace.—He has not peace whom none molest ; 
but he has peace whom all men and things dis- 





fully.— Luther. “ 


—_—— -e-< 





own. O Adam! what hast thou dons! 
sus! what hast thou not done '!—Rev. T.. Adams. 


-e 





WHAT DOES IT CONTAIN! 





Orcans that gentlemen play, my boy, 
To answer the taste of the day, my boy, 
Whatever it be, 
They hit on the key, 
And pipe in full concert away, my boy. 


News from all countries and climes, my boy, 
Advertisements, essays, and rhymes, my boy, 
Mixed up with all sorts 
Of (f)lying reports, 
And published at regular times, my boy. 


Articles able and wise, my boy, 

At least in the editor's eyes, my boy, 
And logic so grand 
That few understand 

To what in the world it applies, my bey. 


Statistics, reflections, reviews, my boy, 
Little scraps to instruct and amuse, my boy, 
At lengthy debate 
Upon matters of state, ‘ 
For wise-headed folk to peruse, my boy. 


On some rising theatrical star, my boy. 


The age of Jupiter's moons, my boy, 

The stealing of somebody's wo bw my boy, 
The state of the crops, 
The style of the fops, 

And the wit of the public buffoons, my boy. 


List of all physical ills, m » 
Banished flap nwre a we my boy, 
Till you ask with surprise 
Why any one dies, 
Or what's the disorder that kills, my boy. 


Who has got married, to whom, my boy, 
Who were cut off in the bloom, my boy, 
Who has had birth on 
On this sorrow-stained earth, 
And who totters fast to the tomb, my boy. 


The price of cattle and grain, my boy, 
to dig and to drain, my boy, 
But 'twould take me too long 
Te tell you in song . 





ed the minds of 


trust, and who yet. bears it all calmly and cheer- 


Tas Fiast anp Seconp Apam.—My sins are 
many and great, and continually rising up against 
me; but I must not, I must not make God a liar, 
deny my Savior, and grieve the Spirit by refusing 
His comfort. I may have more joy of Christ than | 
could have had of innocence or any sanctity of my 
O Je- 


PAPA, WHAT IS A NEWSPAPER, AND 


rienee of life, to say what attribute most impress- 
ers, or most commended for- 


reg 


LAST WORDS OF PRESIDENT 
EDWARDS. 





Rev. Gicsgrt Tennent, in a letter written just 
after the death of this great man, mentions, in a 
simple and touching way, his final utterance. {; 
appears that, when eternity drew near, the holy 
man, With undisturbed composure, desired hig 
daughter, who attended him, to request her abseat 
mother not to indulge in excessive grief at his do- 
jure, but to consider that the spiritual relatiog 
tween them would not be dissolved by death 
and that he hoped to see her again. Ho likewiss 
sent messages to the other children to observe the 
instructions he had given them from time to tims 
saying, that if they did so, good would come a4 
them. “After he had spoken to this purpose, hy 
looked about and said, * Now, where is Jesus of 
Nazareth, my true and never-failing friend? ang 
so he fell asleep, and went to the Lord he loved.” 
How unfailing is the instinct which leads the 
ious heart to cry out for Jesusin the last hour! 
he mighty intellect of Edwards, after all it; ao- 
quisitions during a life of study and usefulness, 
must then lean upon a Savior’s arm with the same 
helpless dependence as @ young child just adie ty 
syllable that precious name. 





ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 





Certam.y the greatest, the noblest pleasures of 
intelligent creatures must result from their ao- 
quaintance with the blessed God, and their own ra- 
tional and immortal souls. And oh, how divine- 
ly pleasant and entertaining it is to look into 
our souls, when we can find all eur powers and 
passions united and engaged in pursuit after God, 
our whole soul longing and passionately breathing 
after a conformity to Him, and the full enjoyment 
of Him! Verily, no hours pass away with so 
much divine pleasure, as those that are spent in 
communion with God and our own hearts. How 
sweet is a spirit of devotion, of seriousness, and so- 
lemnity ; a spirit of Gospel simplicity, love and 
tenderness! Oh, how desirable and profitable is a 
spirit of holy watchfulness and godly jealousy 
over ourselves; when our souls are afraid of no- 
thing so much as that we shall grieve and offend 
the blessed God, whom at such times we appre- 
hend, or at least hope, to be a father and friend ; 
whom we then love and long to please, ratherthan to 
be happy ourselves, or at least we delight to derive 
our happiness from pleasing and glorifying Him. 
Surely this is a pious temper, worthy of the high- 
est ambition and closest pursuit of intelligent 
creatures. Oh, how vastly superior is the pleasure, 
peace, and satisfaction derived from these framss, « 
to that which we sometimes seek in things imper- 
tinent and trifling !— Brainerd. 





Foreign Bliscellany. 


Delhi, the famous city and arsenal, has fallen, and 
the rebellion of the Sepeys has received its death-blow 
It was assaulted on the morning of the 14th of 
September. The attack was made in four columns, of 
which one, composed of the Cashmere Contingent, sent 
.to the asisstance of the English by the late Gholab 
Singh, was repulsed. The others were successful 
An entrance was effected at the Cashmere Gate, to the 
north of the city, in the neighborhood of the magazine, 
the Residency Buildings, and St. James's church, and 
not far from the bridge of boats across the Jumna. 
Here the assailants made good their ground, with com- 
paratively little opposition. An advance was made 
a'ong the ramparts to tne Cabul Gate, on the nerth- 
west. Here the resistance of the mutineers was obsti- 
nate, and our own !oss severe. It was not until the 
16th that the magazine was stormed. Ona the 20th the 
English troops took entire possession of the city. Their 
loss in killed and woundea was 600 men, including 50 
ofiicers 
* One sentence in the dispatch,” says the London 
Times, “ will create great anxiety. It is stated that the 
loss of 40 officers and 600 men took place on the 14th. 
There was six days’ fighting subsequently, and it may 
pethaps be inferred that the commencement of the as- 
sault was not its bloodiest stage. If this statement 
should unhappily prove the correct one, our losses will, 
we fear, be found to have been far greater than the first 
diey atch led us toexpect. We must await the arrival of 
the next mail for more detailed information on this point 
in the meantime hoping the best, though the in‘erral 
will be one of sickening anxiety in thousands of \\ri\ish 
households.” 
The slaughter among the mutineers was no doubt 
very great. A large number escaped over the bridge, 
and among them the King of Delhi and his tivo sons, 
disguised in women’s clothes. 
The effects of the capture of Delhi will be, no doubt, 
immediate and complete. The neck of the rebellion is 
broken. The capital toward which the mutineers 
flocked from every quarter, the rendezvons to which 
they were evidently directed to repair, the chief city of 
the Mohammedan dynasty, aud the residence of the 
mcck King who had ruled in trembling state during 
the past four months, is now in the power of the for 
eign race whose expulsion was the end and aim of this 
plot, the roots of which have struck so deep. 
Next in interest is the fate of Lucknow. With re 
gerd to this place and its brave garrison the intelli 
gence is favorable. General Havelock crossed the Ganges 
on the 19th of September, expecting to be joined almost 
immediately by General Outram’s force. Letters had been 
received from Lucknow reporting that the garrison was 
in excellent spirits, and had repulsed an attack on the 
5th of September with great loss to the assailants 
The probable safety of this garrison and the women 
and children it defends, will be received with as much 
pleasure as the more important news of the fall of Delhi, 
and the continued quiet of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. Since the horrors of Cawnpore, the at- 
tention of every one has been concentrated on Luck 
now, and if any evil were to befall its defenders, al! the 
success of our arms in other places would hardly see 
to make amends. 
After Delhi and Lucknow, the most prominent fea 
ture of the last intelligence from India is to be found 
in the continuous extension of mutiny through the ranks 
of the Bombay army. To the two examples of military 
insurrection which had occurred in the southern tert 
tories ef the Presidency, and to the three or four others 
which followed them in certain stations in hajpootans 
there are three more reported from the province 
Scinde. 


Mr. Thackeray's Contribution.—M: o.ckersy 


has contributed the handsome sum of one thousand 
pounds to the India Relief Fund 
Artesian Wells tn the Desert. —Tho ollicis! reper 


of General Desvaux, on the Artesian borings execute! 
in the Zabara of the province uf Constantine ia 15>-/, 
hes just been purlished by the Moniteur Algervn 
and is not without interest. A civil engineer, 4 5¢T 
geant of Spahis, and a detachment of soldiers of the 
foreign legion, sufficed for the work, which com nenced 
early in May, 1856, in an oasis of the Qued-rir This 
first eseay ws most successful. On the 19th of June 
a ; orfect river, yielding 4,010 quarts of water por min 
ute, at a temperature of twenty-one degrees, burst 
from the bowels of the earth. The joy of ail the Arabs 
was indescribable. The news of this miraculous gush 
of water, so precious in the desert, spread rapidly 
through the country. People came from afar to #** 
the spring, to which the marabouts, with solemn cer 
monies, gave the name of the “ Fountain of [’eace 


Royal Library at Munich.—The Royal Public Li 
pee | at Munich has purchased lately the rich collection 
of church and classical music owned by the late ©" 
brated Professor of Law, Thibaut, in Heidelberg. 1% 
same library has been presented with fifty volu™” . 
Eastern manuscripts, especially Persian. er!*") oI 
making extraordinary efforts to appropriate to be" 
the riches of Asiatic literature. 


HM. De Lamartine’s Wine Crop.—™. Lamartune, 


The funds as they were and they are, my boy, whose fortune, the public has been made awa — 
The quibbles and quirks of the bar, my boy, greatly impaired by a series of bad years and rook 
And every week, dulgence to poor tenants, has this year had s m3g""" 
A clever critique ‘cent crop of wine upon his Macon estate lt \s *™ 


that he has sold 3,000 casks at 80 francs each, snd h* 
consequently realized a sum of 240,000 francs 


Nana Sahib a Tipperary Man..—An Irish jou" 
mentions a r now gaining ground that the ome 
brated Nana Sehib, the leader of the Indian Rebel 
is a relative of the notorious Mr. Ragen, oe “9 pe 
Tipperary men, swore allegiance to the Sepey, © 
oe with his atrocities. It is reported that tb 
ancestor of Nana Sahib emigrated at some remote e 
riod from the town that now contains his sympathizer - 
and was known in India as ‘‘the Nenagh Sshib ° 
“ Tipperary gentleman.” 


A Prisoner's Plea. —John Price, the driver al 
cab, was recently brought up at the Londen Gui 
charged with being drunk and leaving his cab unt, 
tended. The officer said he saw a horse and —_ 
coming down Chancery lane at a gallop, and follo : 
it to Temple Bar. He stopped the horse, and on go 4 
back through Chancery jane he found the paraphe 
state of intoxication. Prisoner | It was not my + 
sir. Sir George Carrol: But it was your fault ¢ : 
the horse ran away. while you were getting drunk. 


Prisoner: Buc no one would have known I ws# +o 


A quarter they boy 
—" age toa h paper. | af the horse had not run away, sr The prisoner 
e fined 10. or 14 days of 
Earnestness.—If I were asked, from my expe- A the Organ-Grinders.—The inharee” | 


. : * ba 
Belgravia are entering on @ crusade against the De 
ones ginders A Svition to Parliament, sdvanc% 











But in Ms healing effect, smile at its bitterness past. 


never entirely remove it. The reflection haunts 


tune, I should say, “ earnestness. '— Bulwer. 


their vrew, is in course of signature 
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Wine at Two Millions a Bottle. — Wine at 
Tions of dollars a bottle ie a drink that, in 
would rival the luxurious taste of barbaric 
when costly pearie were thrown into the wi 

a rich flavor to ite contents. The French 
epeabs of a wine which graced the table of 
of Wuttemberg on a late oceasion, which wa 
ed in the cellar at Bremen two centuries an 
2 One large case of the wine, containing 
heads of 204 bottles, cost 500 rix-dollars in If 
cluding the expenses of keeping up the cella 
the contributions, interests of the amounts, : 
ests v jnterests, a hogshead costs at tix 
time P56.657,640 rix-doilars, and, consequent 
tle is werth 2,728,812 rix-dollare ; a glass, or t 

of a bottle, is werth 340,476 rix-dollars, 
Bo. or at the rate of 540 rix-dollars, or $272, 
A burgomaster of Bremen is privileged to | 
bottle whenever he entertains a distinguish 
who enjeys ® German or European reputati 
fact illustrates the operation of interests, if it 
show the cost of luxury. 


Revival of the Slave Trade.—We have; 

mes occasion expressed strong objectione to th 

the French Government for what they cali p 
emigration from the West Coast of Africa 

French West India Islands, but what we co 
sider in no other light than as a renewal of tf 

trade, with all its injurious consequences to th 

of Africa. The apprehensions which were ve 

rally entertained on this score in England appe 

to be fally realized, ae will be shown by the 

extract of a letter from Mr. Campbell, the Brit 

| sul at Lagos, to a gentleman resident in Manc 
{ “ Lagos, September 3, 
y “ His Imperial Majesty of France having un 
to purchase slaves in this quarter, a whole hos 
wasbed, bearded-faced Spaniards, Portugue 
Somuiome have followed bis example: and if 
is! Majesty persists in continuing to purcha: 
Pt Whydah, t har we must say geed-by to cott 
this part of Africa. Already the Abeokutar 
gene to hunt for slaves. The /baddans, a mor 
rous and warlike people than the Abeokutans, 
paring to do the same in the Jaboo country, 

£ 





¥ os. To give yeu an idea of the influence 
by nearly three years of peace and the pa 
legitimate commerce on the micdse of the mas 
population of Abeokuta, heretofore so ready to 
in war, | send you a copy of a letter contain 
: proclamation of the chiefs of Abeokuta, who fk 


greatest unwillingness on the part of the popal 
follow them in this war, now they have felt wh 
to earn a livelihood by peaceful trade and the 
tion of cotton, getting the whole benefit then 
whereas when they follow the chiefs to war, t 
all the riske of the musket balls and poisoned 
and the chiefs take more than the lion's share 
slaves captured and plunder taken."—Ma 
Guardian. 


A Cromwelilan Colonel —At « meeting 
Hibernian Bible Society, recently held in Belf 
Rev. Mr. Grabam of Bonn mentioned that Gen 
lock, who is now so distinguished in India, alth 
Baptist, was a member of his (Mr. Graham's) 1 
ary church at Bonn, and his wife and daughte 











members of it for seven years. He could also 

an anecdote regarding that great and good man 
he had heard from the lips of Lady Havelock. 

General Havelock, as colonel of his regimen 
traveling through India, he always took with 
Bethel tent, in which he preached the Gospe 
when Sunday came in India he usually hoist 
Bethel flag, and invited all men to come and he 
Gospel; in fact, he even baptized some. He v 
ported for this at head-quarters, for acting in 

military and disorderly manner, and the comn 
in-chief, Gen. Lord Gough, entertained the char 
with the true spirit of a generous military man. h 
ed the state of Col. Havelock's regiment to be er a 
He eaused the reports of the moral state of the 

regiments to be read for some time back, and he 
that Colonel Havelock’s stood at the head of th 


there was less drunkenness, less flogging, lees j 
opment in it than in any other. When that wa 
the commander-in-chief said: “(Go and tell ( 
Have lock, with my compliments, to baptize the 
army.” 


The Royal Family of Prussia.—A Berlin 
spondent of a London paper says that the best 
standing exists between the Queen of Prussia a 





Prince, but that it is not the same with the Prin 
Pruesia, who has been requested not to appear af 
dam. He says: “The liberal views of her rove 





ness, 80 openly expressed since 1848, have giver 
offense to the Queen.” 


Earthquakes in Persia 


Accord ng to t 
accounts from Persia 


considerable dam age ha 


caused by shocks of earthquake, particularly 
Adherbidjan. The small town of ‘esong has b 
most entirely destroyed. In Georgia the Kour 

/ bed and inundated the country and several towns 
banks 


Twe British Engineers tn Prison In Sardix 
There is at present waiting redress from our G 
ment as gross a case of hardship as we have eve) 
of. The sufferers are Englishmen: the perpe 
King Ferdinand of the Two Sicilies. Some a 
since, an insurrectionary movement took place 
Sicilian dominions. The leader was a Count Pis 
who afterwards suffered death forthe eflense. TI 
surgente scized a Sardinian steamer, and made ff 
way to the coast of Italy, where they landed at 
This steamer, the Cagliari, was afterwards « aptur 
two Neapolitan frigates, and the whole of its crew 
been in prison ever since. In despite of the exe 
of the Sardinian Minister, they cannot obtain eit 








release or a trial. They have been confined sin 
beginning of July, and here we are at the end o 
tober. hey were taken off to Shlerno hand-c 


and we are told that the marks of the irons were + 
on the captain's wrists three days after. Now, a 
these unhappy men are two English engineers 

were perfectly innocent in thought or deed. In 
when the Cagliari was captured in the Gulf of N: 
the captain, Sitzia, and his crew, were found tied 
ropes and shut up in the hold. Yet in spite of al 
the eens are still kept in durance, and thes 
Englishmen among them. They are ssid to b: 
state of desperation at the treatment they rex 
which is such that one of the number lately made 
attempts at suicide. Their effects have been kept 
them, and they remain month after moath in a st 
most of destitution, without hope of release or tri 
fore a legal tribunal. If such a proceeding be pe 
ted to pass without interference, let the boast of 
ish protection never be heard again.— London Tir 


The Epidemie at Lisbon.—The London Daily 
correspondent writes from Lisbon, Oct.19. “14 
that I am not yet able to notice a change for the } 
in the courre of the deadly epidemic which contin¢ 
ravage this capital. The disease now appears 
spreading, instead of confining itself, as at first, t 
parishes of the Se and Magdalena The movement« 
where, and ainong all classes, isto get out of the tow 
into the open country. There is no appearance « 
no business, the shops are shut up; m 


» carriages 
mH the echoes of the silent streets 





,; on ‘change 
same, hardly a dozen merchants are to be eed 
hours of business, few bills are negotiated, and ¢ 

¥ thing in the shape of trade is paralyze lL. The Ge 
ment has begun to provide eacampments in squar 





taemn for the galiegos, or water-carriers, wh 
ed 4 irty houses, where they are greatiy overc 
TT. and unable to pay proper attention to clean] 
© average mortality is about sixty daily, and th 
per and middle classes of socicty have hitherto su! 
a The faculty still continue divided in their 
ns about the nature of the fever, and are by no rm 
Unanimous in classing it as yellow fever. Ther: 
however, be no doubt that many cases of yellow 
have occurred, but the balance of probabilities s 
pony 0 to the side of those who maintain that tha 
ret . species of typhus, highly contagious and 
aval In its effects. Among otier things may be 
tioned the fact that the cardinal patriarch, the he 
the church in Lisbon, has seized this time to visit 
tarem, where he persists in remaining t 
4 Gistance, for the welfare of bis flock 


A Novel Scene at a Wedding.—On a + 
unday morning a young man, with his intended 
P presented themselves before the altar of St 
church, Bradford, England, to be made one 
ev. Mr. Gordon appeared, for the time being, to 
Clate. The service was proceeded with, and the n 
ter had got so far as to say, “ Wilt thou have this 
> to be thy husband, to keep, to cherish,” et In « 
ment the bride started up and rushed to the door 
lowed by the astonished bridegroom, who trie 
4 induce her te return, but in vain, as she closed 
. whole colloquy by declaring, “I weant be boun 
"y =Reep thee.” ’ 
imagined. 


The Prince of Wales Shipwrecked.—The | 
sh papers announce that the Prince of Wales 
been shipwrecked. The following are the te 
cucumstances of the disaster. During his last 
Cursion on the Rhine, “ the steamer in which he 
eat om a rock in a fog near a small village, and 
wWapparent to the british crown was oblige 
Clamber up a bank and walk some milea to a rail 
OD, Where he took the train to Bonn.” We 
gad to learn that none of his bones were broken ! 


ATiger Loose in the Street —As a cattle-van 
‘pecan renee meen Docks a remarkably 
o engal tiger, recently imported b 

- rac the eminent naturalist in that neighbor 
indies or Jock of thedoer gave way, and the ani 
intenct at libetty, bounded inte the road, to 
. on-of thé padsere-by. For some dis 
ina ome 


praying 


fe Ey 


The amazement of all parties ma 
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Wine at Twe Millions a Bottle.— Wine at two mil- 
lions of dollars a bottle ie a drink that, m expense, 


would rival the luxurious taste of barbaric splendor, | 
ahen costly pearls were thrown into the wine-cup to | 


give a rich flavor to ite contents. The French Courrier 
epeats of a wine which graced the table of the King 
of Wurtemberg on a late oceasion, which was deposit- 
ed in the cellar at Bremen two centuries and a half 
ago. One large case of the wine, containing five bgt: 
heads of 204 bottles, cost 500 rix-dollars in 1624. Iao- 
cluding the expenses of apt 2. by the cellar, and of 
the contributions, interests of amounts, and inter- 
ests upon interests, @ hogshead costs at the present 
time 555,057,640 rix-dollars, and, consequently, a bot- 
tle is worth 2,728,812 rix-dollars ; a glass, or the eighth 
art of a bottle, is werth 340,476 rix-dollars, or $272,. 
Bo or at the rate of 540 rix-dollars, or $272, per drop. 
A purgomaster of Bremen is privileged to have one 
bottle whenever he entertains a distinguished quest 
who enjoys ® German or European reputation. The 
fact illustrates the operation of interests, if it does not 
show the cost of luxury. 


Revival of the Slave Trade.—We have on a for- 
ver occasion expressed strong objections to the plan of 
the French Government for what they call promoting 
emigration from the West Coast of Africa to the 
French West India Islands, but what we could con- 
sider in no other light than as a renewal of the slave 
trade, with all its injurious consequences to the people 
of Africa. The apprehensions which were very gene- 
rally entertained on this score in England appear Likely 
to be fully realized, as will be shown by the following 
extract of a letter from Mr. Campbell, the British con- 
sul at Lagos, to a gentleman resident in Manchester : 

“ Lagos, September 3, 1857. 
“ His Imperial Majesty of France having undertaken 
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gazing euriously at the strange spectacle. Before the | 


ad had time to escape from the savaze animal's 

it sprang upon him, lacerating the back of his neck and 
head in a frightful manner. Ia the meantime one of 
Mr. Jamrach’s men, who had followed the beast in ite 
flight, had armed himeelf with a crowbar, with which 
he struck repeated blows on the animal’s head, to com- 
pel it to relinquish ite The last of these blows 
took effect, and so far stunned the creature as to ena- 
ble it to be secured, but, we regret to say, the bar, 
glancing from the skull of the brute, inflicted a blow 
upon the head of the already fearfully mangled little 
sufferer, who was promptly removed to the London 


Hospital. But slight hopes are entertained of his re- 
covery. 


“Big Ben’ of Westminster Palace.—An acci- 
dent has occurred to “ Big Ben,” which has deprived 
him of that voice and tone which it was hoped would 
be heard for many years, from the lofty clock-tower of 
the new Palase at Westminster. For some time past 
it has been the custom to toll the bell a short time at 
one o’clock on Saturdays. On Saturday, October 24th, 
the proceedings were commenced as usual, and after 
the hammer had struck the third time, it was found 
that the sound was not the old familiar ‘‘ E natural,” 
but a cracked and uncertain sound. The superintend- 
ent of the works immediately gave orders for the sus- 
pension of the performance, and a close examination of 
the bell took place. A lighted candle was taken inside 


, the bell, and while being moved slowly round, the out- 


to purchase slaves in this quarter, a whole host of un- | 


washed, bearded-faced Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Americans have followed bis example: and if his Im- 
eria! Majesty persists in continuing to purchase slaves 
it Whydah, I fear we must say good-by to cotton from 
this part of Africa. 
gene to hant for slaves. The [baddans, a more nume- 
rous and warlike people than the Abeokutans, are pre- 


paring to do the same in the Jaboo country, near to | 


Lagos. To give yeu an idea of the influence created 
by nearly three years of peace and the pursuit of 
legitimate commerce on the miads of the mass of the 
population of Abeokuta, heretofore so ready t» engage 
in war, L send you a copy of a letter containing the 
proclamation of the chiefs of Abeokuta, who found the 
greatest unwillingness on the part of the population to 
follow them in this war, now they have felt what it is 
to earn a livelihood by peaceful trade and the cultiva- 


tion of cotton, getting the whole benefit themselves ; 


| liancy of the electric light. 


whereas when they follow the chiefs to war, they run | 


all the risks of the musket balls and poisoned arrows, 
and the chiefs take more than the lion’s share of the 
captured and plunder taken.”— Manchester 


slaves 


( nardic n 


A Cromwelilan Colonel —At « meeting of the 
Hibernian Bible Society, recently held in Belfast, the 
Rev. Mr. Grabam of Bonn mentioned that Gen. Have- 
lock, who is now so distinguished in India, although a 
Baptist, was a member of his (Mr. Graham's) mission- 
ary church at Bonn, and his wife and daughter were 
meinbers of it for seven years. He could also narrate 
ananecdote regarding that great and good man, which 
he had heard from the lips of Lady Havelock. When 


side was carefully watched ; at length, to the dismay of 
all the persons present, light shone through the thick 
metal, and there was no further room for doubt that the 
bell was cracked. For some time past ve doubts 
have been expressed as to the propriety of continuing 
the Saturday performances on the bell in the position in 
which it was hung. Situated at the foot of the clock- 


tower, and surrounded by a close hoarding, the friends | 


of “‘ Big Ben” complained strongly of the unfair treat- 
ment to which he was subjected, by being strack in a 


| position where he had no room to develop his power, 
Already the Abeokutans have | 


and not a few have considered that he was not struck 
fairly by the blows of the my square and clumsy 
bammer which fell upon his metal side. 


Elcetrie Lights for the Launching of the 
“Great Eastern.’’—The launch of the “ Great East- 
ern” steam-ship, which will probably take place early 
in the coming month, will be effected under the bril- 
This process must occupy 
a considerable portion of the darker hours, seeing that 
it will require a period of at least sixteen hours from 
the moment of her first leaving her upper stays or cra- 
die until she rides in her future element. The use of 
the electric light will, therefore, be of great moment 
in this important operation. The brilliancy of the elee- 
tric light has never been questioned, and the great dif- 
ficulty hitherto has Leen in securing density and stead- 
iners. These points are overcome, we are assured, by 


| the — of mercury instead of carbon, and it is 


Genera! Havelock, as colonel of his regiment, was | 


traveling through India, he always took with him a 
Bethel tent, in which he preached the Gospel; and 
when Sunday came in India he usually hoisted the 
Bethel flag, and invited all men to come and hear the 
Gospel; in fact, he even baptized some. 
ported for this at head-quarters, for acting in a non- 
military and disorderly manner, and the commander- 
n-chief, Gen. Lord Gough, entertained the charge, but 
with the true spirit of a generous military man, he caus- 
ed the state of Col. Havelock's regiment to be examined. 
Iie caused the reports of the moral state of the various 
regiments to be read for some time back, and he found 
that Colonel Havelock’s stood at the head of the list ; 
there was less drunkenness, less flogging, less impris- 
opment in it than in any other. When that was done 
the commander-in-chief said: “Go and tell Colonel 
Havelock, with my compliments, to baptize the whole 
army 


The Royal Family of Prussia.—A Berlin corre- 
rpondent of a London paper says that the best under- 
rianding exists between the Queen of Prussia and the 
Vrince, but that it is not the same with the Princess of 
russia, who has been requested not to appear at Pots- 
vam. He says: “The liberal views of her royal high- 
ness, 80 openly expressed since 1848, have given great 
offense to the Queen.” 


Earthquakes in Persia.—According to the last 
accounts from Persia, considerable damage has been 
caused by shocks of earthquake, particularly in the 
Adherbidjan. The smail town of Some has been al- 
most entirely destroyed. In Georgia the Kour left its 
bed and inundated the country and several towns on its 
banks 


Two British Engineers In Prison In Sardinia.— 
There is at present waiting redress from our Govern- 
ment ae gross a case of hardship as we have ever heard 
of. The sufferers are Englishmen; the perpetrator 
King Ferdinand of the Two Sicilies. Some montha 
‘ince, an insurrectionary movement took place in the 
Sicilian dominions. The leader was a Count Pisacane, 
who afterwards suffered death for the effense. The in- 
surgente seized a Sardinian steamer, and made their 
way to the coast of Italy, where they landed at Sapri, 
This steamer, the Cagliari, was afterwards captured by 
two Neapolitan frigates, and the whole of its crew have 
been in prison ever since, 
of the Sardinian Minister, they cannot obtain either a 
release or atrial. They have been confined since the 
beginning of July, and here we are at the end of Oc- 
tober. They were taken off to Salerno hand-cuffed, 
and we are told that the marks of the irons were visible 
on the captain's wrists three days after. Now, among 
these unhappy men are two English engineers. They 
were perfectly innocent in thought or deed. In fact, 
when the Cagliari was captured in the Gulf of Naples, 
the captain, Sitzia, and his crew, were found tied with 
ropes and shut up in the hold. Yet in spite of all this 
the prisoners are still kept in durance, and these two 
Englishmen among them. They are said to bein a 
state of desperation at the treatment they receive, 
which is such that one of the number lately made two 
attempts at suicide. Their effects have been kept from 
them, and they remain month after month in a state al- 
most of destitution, without hope of release or trial be- 
fore a legal tribunal. If such a proceeding be permit- 
ted to pass without interference, let the boast of Brit- 
ieh protection never be heard again.— London Times. 


The Epidemle at Lisbon.—The London Daily News’ 
correspondent writes from Lisbon, Oct. 19 : wy men 
that | am not yet able to notice a change for the better 
in the courre of the deadly epidemic which continues to 
ravage this capital. The disease now appears to be 
spreading, instead of confining itself, as at first, to the 
parishes of the Se and Magdalena. The movement every- 
where, and among all classes, isto get out of the town and 
into the open country. There is no appearance of life, 
no business the shops are shut up; no carriages wake 
the echoes of the silent streets ; on ’change it is the 
same, hardly a dozen merchants are to be found at the 
he urs of business, few bills are negotiated, and every- 
thing in the shape of trade is paralyzed. The Govern- 
ent has begun to provide encampments in square and 
open places for the gallegos, or water-catriers, who live 
in close dirty houses, where they are greatly overcrowd- 
and unable to pay proper attention to cleanliness. 
rhe average mortality is about sixty daily, and the up- 
per and middle classes of society have hitherto suffered 
most. The faculty still continue divided in their opin- 


ed, 


‘ons about the nature of the fever, and are by no means 
Unanimous in classing it as yellow fever. There can, 
however, be no doubt that many cases of yellow fever 
ave occurred, but the balance of probabilities seems 


u to the side of those who maintain that the dis- 


fase is a species of typhus, highly contagious and very 

fatal in its effecte Among otter things may be men- 

honed the fact that the cardinal patriarch, the head of 

‘he church in Lisbon, has seized this time te visit San- 

em, where he persists in remaining —praying, but at 
tance, for the welfare of his flock. 


A Novel Sceme at a Wedding.—On a recent 
lay morning a young man, with his intended wife, 
esented themselves before the altar of St. John’s 
rch, Bradford, England, to be made one. The 
Mr Gordon appeared, for the time being, to offi- 
ite. The service was proceeded with, and the minis- 
‘er had got so far as to say, ‘“ Wilt thou have this man 
be thy husband, to keep, to cherish,” etc. In a mo- 


He was re- | 


said that a lunar light, pure, dense, steady, and contin- 
uous, is now obtained. This will now be fully and pub- 
licly tested. The point to be determined is even of 
more universal interest than the ‘Great Eastern” 
steam-ship itself; for nothing can be of greater value to 
this country than an efficient and powerful light for the 
coast. Little has been said or is known of this new 
plan of overcoming the difficulties which carbon light 
presented, but the discoverers have been persevering in 
their trials and tests, so as to make every point perfect 
before its submission to public display. The discovery 
is due to Professor Way, but other gentlemen identified 
with the prosecution of the question ef electric light 
have assisted in bringing the matter to its present state 
of perfection. 


Prisoners Earning Wages.—The Surrey magis- 
trates, England, have been discussing the profitable 
employment of prisoners in gaols. Mr. Murray, an ex- 
tensive paper manufacturer at Wandsworth, has made 
an offer to employ 180 prisoners for three years, at the 
rate of 4s. per week each. The total amount of their 
earnings would be £1,872 per annum, which, after pay- 








Suicide of a Member of Parilament.—Major 
Warburton, MP. for Harwich, destroyed himself on 
Friday morning, Oct 28d, about eight o'clock, at his 
residence at Frant, by shooting himself. The deceased 
was a brother of the late Eliot Warburton, whose un- 
timely fate is so well known. 


The Sea Marshes at Essex Overflown —We 
learn from our English exchanges that there have been 
extensive and very destructive floods in Essex, owing 
to sudden descents of rain, and the overfilling of the 
water-courses, A considerable portion of the m 
Counties Railway has been laid under water; and it 
is said that for more than forty years past such a scene 
has not been there witnessed as was presented by the 
sea marshes on Saturday, Oct 24. 
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ing interest on the money to be expended in erecting a | 
suitable building, which Mr. Murray will fit up at his | 


own expense, will leave a balance of £1,502 per an- 
num in favor of the county. The magistrates have de- 
cided to accept the offer. 


Memorial to Dr. Adam Clarke.—The ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of an obelisk to the mem- 
ory of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, the commentator, was 
recently performed by James Johnston Clark, Esq, 
M P., at Portrush, Londonderry. The weather was 
beautiful in the extreme, and added greatly to the num- 
ber of visitors. The vessels in the harbor were gay 
with bunting of various devices, and all the command- 


| ing portions of the Presbyterian church manse and 


In despite of the exertions | 


school-house had flags of different nations floating in 
the breeze. The obelisk will have a base seven feet square 
and eight feet high, from which the monument will rise 
to a height of forty-two feet, which, taking inte con- 
sidcration the elevation of the site, will give it a mean 
altitude of at least one hundred and twenty feet above 
the level of the sea. Close to the base of the monu- 
ment will stand a life-size statue in marble of the dis- 
tinguished scholar to whese memory the monument is 
erected, and which will be the contribution of his ad- 
mirers in America, as a distinctive feature of the me- 
morial, to mark their appreciation of hie labors. A 
large number of the principal merchants, clergy, and 
gentry of Antrim, Derry, and Belfast, including the 
members fer Londonderry and Coleraine, were present 
on the oceasion. 


Mormon Meeting-Houses in Lendon —It is stated 
that there are no less than thirty-three Mormon meect- 
ing-houses in London and the suburbs. 


A Big Gun —Lord Palmerston’s monster cannon was 
recently tried at Woolwich, and, with 100 pounds of 
powder for the charge, it carried a 36-inch shell 2,250 
yards. 


Employment of Cabs on Sandays.— A meeting was 


, recently held at Farringdon Hall, Holborn-hill, to which 


the eabmen of the metropolis were invited, for the 
purpose of taking steps to secure for them the advanta- 
ges of the Sabbath. Mr. Joseph Powell, a cab-driver, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Lizars, also a cabman, moved 
the following resolutions : 

“That the Sabbath is the birthright of every man, 


| and the experience of this meeting is, that it has been 


uniformly attended in this trade with an absolute in- 
crease of all the powers of man and beast. 
“ That 14,000 cabmen, with a proportionate number 


| of ostlers and washers, are deprived of their Sabbaths, 


and this meeting appeals to the public to emancipate 
them from Sabbath slavery, by not requiring their ser- 
vices on that day.” 


Railway Accidents in England. —We usually hear 
English railroad traveling spoken of as comparatively 
free from accidents. But the following paragraph, 
from the British Banner, discloses carelessness and 
i on the other side of the water as well as on 
this : 

“Since our last issue some more railway accidents 
have occurred and been investigated, further illustrat- 
ing the gross mismanagement of the means of locomo- 
tion to which Her Majesty’s lieges are daily obliged to 
intrust their limbs and lives.” 


Singular Exemption.—Very lately was interred a 
Mrs. Sidebottom, at Mottram, aged seventy-nine years. 
She had been married fifty-four years, and lived in the 
same house fifty-two years, had brought up a family, 
and never had a funeral out of the house before. The 
grave she was interred in had not been opened for more 
than sixty years.— Manchester Examiner. 


A Woman Beheaded in Denmark.—Capital 


| punishments are extremely rare in Denmark, and 


when, consequently, one takes place, it occasions an 
immense sensation. The announcement, six days ago, 
that a woman under sentence of death in the province 


| of Jutland (where it is certain there has been no exe 


cution for 800 years) was to be executed the next 
morning. not only plunged the whole neighboring coun- 


| try into commotion, but attracted crowds from a great 


| charging a loaded pistol at him. 


ment the bride started up and rushed to the door, fol- | 


ed by the astonished bridegroom, who tried to 
ce her te return, but in vain, as she closed the 
ole colloquy by declaring, “ I weant be bound to 
keep thee.’ The amazement of all parties may be 
Dagined 

The Prinee of Wales Shipwrecked.—The Eng- 
‘ish papers announce that the Prince of Wales has 
shipwrecked. The following are the terrible 
“eumstances of the disaster. During his last ex- 

Trion on the Rhine, “ the steamerin which he was 
truck on a rock in a fog near a small village, and the 
‘erapparent to the British crown was obliged to 
Camber up a bank and walk some miles to a railway 
station, where he took the train to Bonn.” 
g!ad to learn that none of his bones were broken ! 

A Tiger Loose in the Street —As a cattle-van was 
*onveying from the London Docks a remarkably fine 
pecimen of the Bengal tiger, recently imported by Mr. 

“mrack, the eminent naturalist in that aeighborbood, 
ave way,.and animal, 


the latch or Jock of the doar g 
bounded inte the road, to the 


wt 


been 


snding tue! at liberty, 
nee horror of thé padpe ; 
¥ proceeded rapidly up wl 
position, evidentl et 
Until, by-a fatal Bide ] t 
Bell street, a Tittle bey, sged 


distance. The condemned was a young woman named 
Gertrude, daughter of John, a peasant, (in Denmark 
peasants have no family names,) and her crime was 
murdering her husband (who was a soldier) by dis- 
When the moment 
came to set out fer the ecaffold, she refused to be con- 
veyed in a cart, but, taking the executioner by the arn, 
walked firmly there. Having run up the steps, she 
stood near the fatal block, listening with great calm- 
ness to the reading of the text of her condemnation— 
a very prolix document. She then took off her cap 
and shawl, threw them at her feet, and bandaged her 
eyes with her neckerchief ; she then knelt down," and 
placed her head on the block ; a moment after the axe 
fell! The extraordinary calmness of the woman 
astonished the spectators, who were upwards of 20,000 


| in number. 


| Paris correspondent writes : * A friend told me a day or 


We are | 





Aneedote of Rieord, the French Sargeon,—A 


two ago a good anecdote of Philip Ricord, the distin- 
guished surgeon of the Hospital du Midi. Ricord was 
sitting in one of the orchestra stalls at the Grand Op 
era—it is not often he gets time to go there—and all at 
once when the house was still, and in the midst of one 


tell you the truth, sir,’ was the reply, ‘it was partly 
from yas example.’ ‘But you don’t know why I ap- 
plauded !’ replied Ricord. mar- 


‘I was auding the 
velous effects of the Iodide of a Phe 


pew ye prey 
t, for w ing for eome time 
and it when Riccrd.saw the arm unbend 























De. CHEEVER’S NEW BOOK. 








AGAINST SLAVERY 


This volume eontains the sermons delivered by Rev. Br. 
Ouzrvesn, to immense crowds, at the Church of the Puritans 
elsewhere, in October last, and his magnificent address at the 
Academy of Music. 
ject of “ The Iniquity of the Extension of Slavery,” and a dis- 
course on the “‘ Divinely Appointed Freedom of the Pulpit, the 
Senate, and the Press. 


The book is 12mo, of 272 pages, printed on handsome paper, in 
large type, and neatly bound in cloth. Will be sent free of poe 
tage to any part of the United States, on receipt of 7 conte a 
postage stamps or otherwise. Address the publisher, 
. JOSEPH H. LADD, 
44het No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 
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AT 439 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PaILADELPaiA. 


THE ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK STORE. 


G. G. EVANS would inform his friends and the public, that | 
he has removed his Star Gift Book Store and Publishin ouse 
to the splendid store in Brown’s Iron Building, 439 Chestnut 
street, two doors below Fifth, where the\purchaser of each book 
will receive one of the following gifts, valued at from 25 cents to 
$100, consisting of Gold Watches, Jewelry, ete. 
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CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


E HAVE JUST PUBLISHED A NEW AND 
Complete Catalogue of our Large and Valuable Stock of 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS,} 
with Prices, which we will forward to any address, raex oF Post- 
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650 Patent Anchor * ® a 5000 * 
400 Ladies’ Gold Watches, 18k. cases.......... 3500 * 
600 Silver Lever Watches, warranted........... 1500 * 
cree. ee 
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50@ Ladies’ Gold Bracelets...... . Jevcstindee OO. ,° 
$00 Gente’ Vest Chains...........-..---+-seee0. 1000 ° 
1,000 Gold Lockets (large size double case). ...... soo.) CF 
2,000 Gold Lockets (small size)................... 300 * 
1,000 Gold Pencil Cases, with Gold Pens.......... 50 * 
1,000 Extra Gold Pens, with cases and holders... 1050 «* 
2,500 Gold Pencils (Ladies’)........ Locscs Se @ 
2,500 Gold Pens, with Silver Pencils.............. 250 " 
2,500 Ladies’ Gold Pens, with cases etude 1s 6 
6,800 Gold Rings (Ladies’)................... 10 * 
2,000 Gents’ Gold Rings........... 275 ° 
2.500 Ladies’ Gold Breastpins 250 ® 
3,500 Misses’ Gold Breastpins 150 8 
BOCO Baaket Balwee eo o. . sccsinc ns tcc sscosecces 7 * 
2,000 Sets Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs....... 300 ® 
2,000 * ba Sleeve Buttons 300 ® 
2,000 Pairs Ladies’ Ear Drops.........-.. aco 83m 9 
6,060 Ladies’ Pearl Card Cases .................. 50 *® 
15,000 Ladies’ Cameo, Jet or Mosaic Pins ........ 500 * 
2,500 Ladies’ Shawl and Ribbon Pins. ........... 350 * 
5,600 Fetridge’s Balm of a Thousand Flowers..... 5O CU 


EVANS’ New Catalogue contains ail the most popular books 
of the day, and the newest publications, all of whieh will be 
sold as low as can be obtained at other stores. A complete cata 
logue of books sent free, by application through the mail, by ad- 
dreasing G. G. EVANS, 439 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Agents wanted in every town in the United States. Those de- 
siring so to act can obtain full particulars by addressing as 
above. 

N.B.—In consequence of the money crisis, and numerous 
failures, the subscriber has been enabled to purchase from as- 
signees an immense stock of books at prices which will enable 
him to give $500 worth of the above gifts on every $1,000 worth 
of books sold. 

An extra book, with a gift, will be sent to each person order- 
ing TEN books to be sent to one address. 466-4teowL 


ANTED-—MALE AND FEMALE AGENTS TO 

sell a new book just published—a work that will sell to 

every lady to whom it may be presented. Kk is a preduetion of 

rere merit and beauty "ie distinguished clergyman. Address 

the Publishers, WENTWORTH & CO., 86 Washington street, 
Boston, M 450u 


~ GREAT ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK STORE! 








a LL 





BOOKS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! BOOKS!! 
Gifts! Gifts!! Gifts!!! Gifts! !!! 





EVANS .&, CO...» 
677 Breadway, opposite Bond Street. 


Third Year ef the Gift Enterprise! 

E HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION ONE OF 

the largest and most carefully selected Catalogues to be 
found in this city, consisting of all the New and Standard Pubii- 
cations, Works on Poetry, History, Fiction, Belles Letcres, Arte 
and Seiences, “ee Travels, Autobiographies of Eminent 
Men, Adventures, es, Romances, Novels, Mechanical, Phileso- 
phical, Theological, and Miscellaneous Books, together with a 
large assortment of Family, Pew, and Pocket Bibles, in every 
variety of Binding. Prayer- Books, Hymn-Boeks, Church Music, 
Apnuals, Albums, and Illustrated Works, in costly bindings, 
suitable for Presents, &e. &o. 

All the above Books 
Sold as Low as the Usual Retail Prices, 
and In many instances Las. 
Besides the above inducements, we offer to 
GIVE AWAY 
to the purchaser of every book for $1 and upwards, oa o 
the following list of Valuable Presents: 
Gold and Silver Watehes, Sets of Cameo P'- 
Case Lockets, snd Plain Seffng and M 


x4 D Double 
ewelry, Onyx, 
Torquoise, and Plain ings, all of (ue most fashiona- 
Brooches, Rings, Chate- 
isses’ 
Gold Pencils, Silver Cases and | 
Cameo Or ts, Gents’ Masonic Pina, 
Painted Jewelry, Gold and Sil- 
ver Thimbles, besides, ava- 
riety of other similar and 
usefal articles, too 





Bach purchaser receives ONE of the above gffts, as an induce, 
ment for the public to make their book purchasesof us. We 
share, in the manner above, a proportion of our prefs with 
eaeh buyer. 


NO PARTIALITY.—Every Book Gots a Prize. 


Soounp 0. Ceetee vy Contes so Kore S0anay 
Catalogue furaished at publishor’s priag, 
nr, Siecle, "We yer’ dé Seakateten Go 


cv of the United States,  whema 
be guaranteed. 

Boston oe teu ras Mermaalle, Ageecing aw 
ier of te leading Doak Petsbars In ihe Rares 


a catalogue in time hy addressing — 








At Prices that will enable the Purchaser to compete 
with the unusual Competition of Wholesale 


Houses that are now retailing. 


KETOHAM, HILLER & MERSEREAU, 


99 Cuawsuzs Srazer. 423-474 


BOWEN, McNAMEE & CO,, 


320 and 322 Broadway, 
HAVE DETERMINED TO OFFER THBIR 


EXTENSIVE WHOLESALE STOCK 


m= AT RETAIL, ~os 
CHEAP FOR CASH. 








The follewing are some of the principal articies : 
SILKS, 
SILK ROBES, 
SHAWLS, 
MANTILLAS, 
CLOAKS, 
RIBBONS, 


| MERINOB, 
There is also added an address on the sub- | 


POPLINS, 
RICH PRINT2D GOODS, 
FRENCH PRINTS, 


TRAVELING DRESSES 
GLOVES, 


HOSIERY, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
DREOS TRIMMITTaS, 
Ladies’ Best KID GLOVES........ — 


Ete. 





THEY INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THEIR FRIENDS 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 464-0 


D 





R Y G 


AT RETAIL 


FOR CASH, . 


Oo 0 D Ss 


at 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


TRACY, IRWIN & CO.,, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF DRY GOODS, 
234 and 235 Broadway, 
(Opposite the Park,) 
Between Park Place and Barclay street, 
Will offer their large and extensive stock of 
FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS 
AT RETAIL, FOR CASH, 
During the balance of the season, 
at 


UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES! 
465-406X 


oe ise arcs OF PRICES! 





PATON & €90., 
Na. 341 Broadway, 
OFFER THE 
WHOLE OF THEIR RICH AND EXTENSIVE STOOK 
OF 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


LINENS, 
BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, 
Ete. Eto. Bte, 
AT RETAIL, 
FOR CASH EXCLUSIVELY; 
AT PRICES 


MUCH BELOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 


FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND COLLECTION OFFICE. 


MALLEY, WEED & BARTLETT; 
54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE G. SMALLEY. Ww. 0. WEED. 











SZ WILL GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTI- 
ation of Notes and Loass; a 
STOCKS and BONDS, at the Brokers’ Board, 
STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 


Having prompt and reliable correspondents, will negotiate and 


collect —payable at all the principal points im the Vaited 
Btates % Canadas—at the lowest possible rates. 
New York, Jan. 31, 1857. 
REFERENCE. 
MOSES TAYLOR, Esq. 
455-480 WM. B. ASTOR. { New York. 





_LOOKING-GLASSES. | 





Leoking Glasses. Picture Frames. 
1OUNTRY TRADE SUPPLIED.—NOS. 
390, and 302 Greenwich street, corner of Beach street 

New York. HORACE V. SIGLER 


461-468xX | 





KIMBALL, WHITTEMORE & CO., 

o. 360 BROADWAY, NEW-YORA, 

Manufacturers of LOOKING-GLASSBS of every variety, 

and dealers in French and German Looking-Giass Plates; Amer- 

ican, German and French Pilate, Picture, and Window Giass; 

Corniees and Mouldings ofall kinds; Marble Slabs and Brackets : 
Mantel and rier Glasses ; 

Fancy Tables, Gold Leaf, Gilders’ Whiting and Glue, &o., &. 
Portrait and Picture mal pa Frm 


eto . 
We keep constantly for sale a chaice selection of Ol P 
from distinguished Artists. wes 


In extent and variety our stock is equal to any in the city, and 
our facilities for the manufacture and sale of goods, at the 


Lewest Possible Prices, 
are not b Heuse in the United 
@urpassed by those of any other ) Bat 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 











ALFRED W. BARSLATS. 


388, | 





SR Ngeae ew «| ‘iia ENGLISH & CO., | 422-26teow Ta joke arects Now York. 
0. > street, LL — LLL oe 
eteciiiitialtal EN 5 maa INSURANCE. 
D CONTINENT 
DRY GOO 8. JX sv RANCE ComPany 
OFFICE—18 Wali street. 


-_-— 


POLICY HOLDERS 


.§500,006 


PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS TO THE EXTENT OF 
Seventy-five Per Cent. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
A. A. Low, Charles H. Booth, Charles Lamscn, 
Thomas Tileston, Thomas Smull, John D. Mairs, 
George Griswold,Jr.,Jamea A. Edgar, John W. Shenck, 
Chas. M. Connolly, Lawrence Turnure, David Lan 
James Fr yre, Wm. M. Ric 
Lowell Hol k, Henry C. Bowen, Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
Samuel D. Aurelius B. Hull, John B. Wright, 
Wm. V. Brady, B Johnson. Geo. W. Lane, 
A. Btudwell, Wilson G. Hunt, Wm. W. Stons, 
Wm. H. Swan, Thomas » Horace B. Claflin, 
Johan E. Earle, 8. B. Chittenden, D.H Arnold, 
Danl. W. Teller, John Caswell, J. H. Ransom, 
a Gandy, Edmund M. Young, Hiram Barney, 
m. M. > Wellington Clapp, Joseph Battell, 
Jobn Paine, Lycargus a Robt. H, 


bt. McCurdy. 
LAMPORT, Secretary. 





CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFIOE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


against Joss by fire. 
DIRECTORS: 


GEORGE 8. DOUGHTY, EUGENE PLUNKETT, 
President, Vice-Presidsx ‘ 
Frederick Pents, J.T. B. Maxwell, 


Jacob Little, 
Richard F. Carman, 


Ab’m Van Santvoord, 


Marshall 0. Roberts, Robert Hogan, 
Ambrose OC. Kingslané Hiram Anderson 
John R. Peters, Waldo Hatchins, 
Ramsay Crooks, Ohacles B. Hart, 
Frederie De Peyster, Howard 0. Gady, 
E. K. Cobdina, Edouard Bossangs, 
Alfred Plunkett, William Ferdon, 
Jobn Garcia, ¥. J. Hesford, 
Daniel Richards, Anson Livingston, 
6. W. Burnham, Robert W. Mead, 
Ww. H. Johnson, Charles Sagory, 
Henry L. Hoguet, John Ewen, 
Jeannes Gourd, Charles B. White, 
L. E. Lahens, P. K. Francis, 

8. J. Pardessus, Jobn H. Brower, 


George B. Morewood 
HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 
447 -498X 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 0 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


May, 1857. 
UM ouaee 








\] 
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ap ee se 


DIRECTORS. 
John Rankin, Robert Boorman, William L. Ki 
Samuel P. Holmes, Samuel Sloan, Wiltiam A. 
Anson G. Joshua H. Bates, George Bulpin, 
Charles Chr.stmas, A.B. Strange, Nathan Lane, 
George H. Ellery, 0. B. Caldwell, jomon . 
Alfred e, W. H. McConnel, Ebenezer 
Waker 8.Grifith, James McKaye, Moses A. Hoppock, 
J.8.T.Stranshen, 8. Nelson Davis, William G. ers, 
Lowell Helbrook, George W. Parsons, Willard M. Newell, 
Henry J. Baker, George Barnes, William Allen, 
John Armstrong, Edward Bridge, Henry L. Barr, 
ndrew Oomatoet . PRemmypoon 
emcee JOHN RANKIN, President. 
Wu. Meiiiaan, Seeretary, 
Auex. Wier, Jz., Ass’t 443ti 





EDUCATION. 
T. JOHN'S SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. T r ble ; location healthful and beautifal ; 
tuition and government percane and practical. Vor circulars, 


address Rev. H.C. HAMILTON DUDLEY, Reoteor of St. John’s 
church, Dover, Morris county,N J 461-4860 


GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE. 


CLASSICAL, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 
Boarding School, located at Bridgeport, Cona. Rev. G. B. 
Dey, M. A., Principal. 

r For par- 














m of twenty-two weeks commences October 26th. 
ticulars see circulars, which may be had of the Principal, or of 
Smith & Boyd, of the American Schoe! Institute. 
Reference.—Faculty of Yale College. 436-487 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTH AT CLAVERACK, 

N. Y. Male and Female. Board and tuition $120 pe 
year. Stoves in students’ rooms. Term opens Septem 

18th. Gentlemen instructors in Piano Music, Painting, and Mod- 
[450tf) BEV. A. FLACK, A.M. pal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown, N. ¥. 














SELECT BOARDING ee BOYS. | 


The Thirty-eighth Semi-Annual 
ednesday, Nov. 4 1857. 
460- 466 D. 8. ROWE, Principal. 


AYMOND INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIBS, 
Carmel, Putnam county, N. Y. : 
The next session of this Institution will open on the 2d of No- 
vember and continue to the end of June, 1858, with a vacation 
of ene week at Christmas 








The Institution is organized on the University plan, which of- {| 
fers to young ladies many superior advantages, among which fe | 


thatof graduating in any of the schools which they may prefer, 
without being obliged, before receiving a diploma, to 


ent. 
For catalogues, giving full information, address the Princ; 
460-477 eres Rev. WM. B. STEWART 


SOUTH BERKSHIRE INSTITUTE, 
(A Boarding Sehool for Young Ladies,) 
NEW MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 


His INSTITUTE OFFERS RARE ADVAN- 
tages to young Ladies wishing to acquire an aeeomplished 
and thorough education at a well-d ned School, situated ia 





a bealthy and beautiful locality. The Wixter Session commences | 
9. 


For Circulars, etc., address the Principal, J. A. McIntosh, 
A.B., Tntor, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, until Nov. 
25th; after that time, New Marlborough, Mass. 464-tf 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 

dies, Bridgeport, Conn. The Winter Term commences 

emg Nov. 16. For circulars addross the Principal, Miss 
ve 461-468°C 





Emily Neleon. 
GAINESVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY, 
GAINESVILLE, WYOMING CO, N. Y. 

Hi8 INSTITUTION I8 COMPARATIVELY 





in its infancy, but its success thus far has surpassed the | 


most sanguine expectations of its friends. It is conducted upon 
a plan similar to that of the Mount Holyoke Seminary. Each 


| young lady is required to do about one hour’s labor daily. Thus 


iso to the purchase and sale o. 


the work of the boarding department is performed under the 
supervision of the Matron. 


EXPENSES PER TERM OF 12 WEEKS. 


Board and Tuition in Common Branches. ; . 922 

u OP ee ndcchasstiat: cee cdctse 23 

| Extra for Music, including use of Instrument. ee 
. Latin, French, German, or Drawing.............. 2 

bd ee ere seekennh 1 





Students can do their own washing, or hire it done at 50 cents 
perdozen. Payment isexpected in advance by the term. 
Winter Term will commence Dec. 10th and close March 5th. 
Spring April 3d . June 25th. 
For further information address 
November 2, 1857. Miss M. HARDY, 
Miss C. A. ELDRIDGE, 
467-479 Principals. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
AT EASTHAMPTON;, MASS., 
Near the Canal Railroad, which runs through the place from 
Northampton to New Haven. 


HE AVERAGE TERM ATTENDANCE LAST 
year was just two hundred. There are seven Teachers in 
the regular daily course of instruction, including the Precep- 
tress of the Female Department, who gives lessons in French, 
and whose pupils have also free access to all the recitations and 
lectures of the Institution. Besides these, there are three occa- 
sional Teachers in French, Spanish, and German, in Book- 
keeping and Penmanship, and in Vocal and Instrumental Ma- 
sic. Mr. E. 8. Hoadly has been engaged to give lessons in Vo- 
ca) Music to classes, without charge, and on the Piano, at the 
expense of the pupil. Mr. E.A. Hubbard, the former Assistant 
Principal, has also been engaged as 6 permanent Teacher. 
The Classical DepaRtuent provides a thorough 


for Colle atlom 


prepar 

,in @ fall three years’ course of study, bat with the 
shorter course in connection with the regular classes. 
The Exaiish DePagrment embraces in the same period the Low- 
er English Branches, the higher Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
Piz: Geology, Ph: and Chemistry; with’ the help of a 


' poses Lectures. 
The complétion of the New Semi Bulldiog will now 
enable nearly or quite all who may desire it to room in the Ia- 
stitation, ir of private houses. Board can be obtained in 
Clabs, Boarding- 


ee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


This Company insures ali kinds of Buildings, Household | 
Furniture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other property, 


studies for which they have no taste or tal- | 
Tarent a — tad ; rials, and in the most approved styles, will be offered. 


; AND 


| Boots of all kinds aslow in proportion, with Ladies’, Misses’, and 
| 
| 
' 
| 


burg ; and Pier foot of Pacific 
| 467-468X 
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GROVER & BAKER’s 
CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
PP HESE MACHINES ARE THE BEST IN THE 


No well regulated family can afford to do without a Grover & 
Baker machine, made expressly for family sewing. 

Merchants in good frem abroad, visiting New York 
or Boston, can now secure the sale of @rover & er's Bewing 
Machiwes in their several lecalities, with great profit to them- 
selves, and advantage to their customers. 

GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE 06., 
Broadway, New York, 





18 Summer street, Boston 
| jhe es Philadeiphi 
| 87 Fourth “a. Louis. ue e 


457-482 


6 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS. nia 


EXRY_N. HOOPER & OO. CONTINUE TP 
Bell Founding business established by them in 1825 
| Chimes, Peals, and single bells cast to correct musical notes in 
perfect manner. Orders solicited. 
° 429-4806 











HOMES FOR EMIGRANTS. 


4 bery UNDERSIGNED I8 NOW PREPARED 
to furnish in any quantities from 100 to 1,000 acres 
farming and grazing lands in Western Virginia, within twelve or 
fifteen hours of Bakimore or Washington, and within tw: -four 
hours of Philadelphia or New York. The lands are fertile and 
well timbered. climate healthy and so mild that sheep can 
be ordinarily wintered with very little and in favorable seasons 
without any feeeding. The few scattered inbabitants are friendly 
to the movement, and will give the immigraats an old fashioned 
Virginia greeting. The lands will be to the first purchasers 
to the extent of 100,000 acres for one dollar and twenty-five cente 
per acre, one-fourth down, and the residue in one, two, or three 
years, with annual interest at the rate of six per cent. For far- 
ther particulars inquire at the offie, No. 25 Nassau street, corner 
of Cedar street, nearly opposite the Post-affice. 
JOHN C. UNDERWOOD, 
Secretary Emigrant Aid and Homestead Co 
New York, Sep. 8, 1857. 458- 


| qe YOU BE CONVINCED COLD WEATHER 
| 
} 
| 








18 COMING ON! 
Send and get one of the Book of Letters of Banford’s 


$1,000 

PATENT PORTABLE CHALLENGE HEATER 
| And Warm Air Ventilator, for warming with re air Private 
| and Public Rooms, Halls, Studies, Churches, actortes, Stores, 
&c., with or without jaters. Unimpeachable T from 

men of character, well known as Private Gitisens, Clergymen, 
| Merchants, Statesmen, Doctors, and Lawyers. 
It is the most powerful Heater and gmpatest Fuel-Saver in the 

known world. We would also call the attention of the public te 
| “Samford’s Mammoth Heater,” or Globe Stove, for heating large 
| rooms of every description. Its equal eannot be found. We re- 
| fer you to our Book of Letters. Manufactured by the National 
} poe orks, 229 Water St., N. Y., where all letters oan be ad- 
| dressed. 
| 465-468 WHITNEY, SANFORD & CO., Proprietors 
} Ww st TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 

[ESTABLISHED IN 1826.) 
. The subscribers have constantly for sale an asaqrt- 
. ment of Church, Factory, Steamboat, Lecometive, 
. Plantation, School-house, and other Bells, mounted fa 
. the most approved and durable manner. For full 
. ticulars as te many recent improvements, warradkon 
. Glameter of Bells, space occupied in tower, rates 
. transportation, &c., send for a circular. Bells for the 
. South delivered in New York. Address 
4. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
West Troy, 8. Y. 

TREES AND PLANTS. 

M. WATSON, OLD COLONY NURSERIES, 
@ Plymouth, Mass.,twelve hours from New York eity, will 
| send his Fall Descriptive Priced Oatalogue of Trees and Plants 


| for Pall Planting to any address. Carriage of all Pack: aid 
to New York or Boston 165-405P et 


Be Fs SF 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


wo 
* 
> 
7 


455-506 





TT & HUNTINGTON, 
PRODUCE AND 








FOR THE SALE AND PURCHASE OF 
Ficur, Buttes, Hams. Dried Appics, 
Grain, Cheese, Shoulders, * Pius, 
Seeds, Pork, Bacon, * Peaches, 
Beans, Beef, Smoked Beef; Ashea, 
| Dean, Land Wool, Hope 


> Kuss, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
PRODUCE AND PROVISION EXCHANGE, 
No, 4 FRONT STREET. 


JAMES 0. BENNETT, ’ Near the Battery; 
CHAS. R. HUNTINGTON. } New York 


Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments in transite and 
in store 460-485 





DRESS BOOTS AND GAITERS. 
Oo HN L. waATHIN By 
114 FULTON STREET, 
Between Nassau and William streets, N. Y., 
Offers for sale a superior assortment of 
OOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS. 

J. L. W. sella only THE VERY BEST QUALIRIES OF 
GOODS, and sells at prices which cannot fail to satisly every 
castomer. S@ All orders punctually attended to. 

Fishing, Hunting, Surveyors’, and Engineers Boots, warrant 
ed water-proof. 

ah Misses’ Boys’, and Cllidren’s Shoes, in every variety. 

tf 








4DIES’, GENTS’, BOYS’ 
dia Rubber Shoes at 4s., 5s., and 





AND MISSES’ IN. 
. per pair. India-Rabber 


Children’s Boots and Bhoes of all ye and at 
466-469" J J. B. MILLER & 60 Canal st. 
ADI&8®28’ FANCOY FPURS 


_—_—, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE PRESENT FIiINANOIAI. 
CRISIS 
WE OFFER OUR IMMENSE BTOOK OF 


FINE FANCY FURS 


AT RETAIL, FOR CASH, 
AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICESB! 





Saw Purchasers may be assured from our long experience and 
well-known reputation, that none but articles of the best mate- 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
BACKUS, NICHOLS & CO., 

465-473X 51 Maiden Lane. 
COAL AT $5 PER TON. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA COAL OOMPANY 
being unable to fully supply the retail demand fer Coal 
from their yards No. 368 West street, between Morton and Leroy 
streets, have, for the convenience of families, made arrangements 
also to deliver for the present their superior White Ash Pittston 
Coal of al! sizes, screened for family use, from 
Pier foot of 22d street, North River. 
Pier foot of Jackson street, East. River. 
at $5 perton of 2,000 Ibs. Cash to be paid in all cases when 
Coal is ordered. Coal will also be delivered on the same terms 
from the Company’s yards foot of North Tenth street, Williams- 
burg ; Pier foot of Cross Dock, near Taylor street, Williams- 


street, Brooklyn, 
EDWIN H HEAD, Secretary. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


H,. a. | bt thd Salad 8! 


BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS 
Manufactured frem Common Salt. 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST SALERATUS 

ia prepared entirely different from other Saleratas. 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a 
manner as to produce Bread, Biseuit, and albkinds 
of Cake, without containing a particle of Salera 
tus when the Bread or Cake is baked ; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results. Every particle of Sai- 
eratus is turned to gas and passes through the 
Bread or Biscuit while Baking, consequently 
nothing r ins but Salt, Water and 
Flour. You will readily pereeive by the teste of 
this Saleratas that i¢ is entirely diferent from 
other Saleratus. When you purchase one paper 
you should take the old paper with you, and be 
very partioular and get the next exactly like the 
first, (name and pieture, twisted Loaf Bread, with 
a glese of efferveseiug water on the top, a5 you see 
in the bill.) 

Foll directions for making Bread with Sour 
Mitk and Cream Tartar, and ali kinds of Pastry ; 
also for making Seda Water ; also directions for 
making Seidlite Powders, will accompany each 
package. B. fT. BABBITT, 

Nos. 68 and 70 Washington at., New York, 

443 468% and No. 38 India st., Boston. 


“FRANCIS & LOUTREL, | 
#cationers and Printers, 45 Maiden Lane. 
TE SOLICIT ORDERS FOR ANYTHING IN 
our line. Every style of BLANK BOOK, PAPER, and 
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STATIONERY for business, professional, and private use. Job 
Printing, Engraving, Lithographic work, and 5 o- 
eouted in best style, at low prices. 458-471 





Bor ke sz AixE” GLASS WeRKs 
Public and Frivate B 
. . J, THURSTON 
Mo. 5 Terrace #., Pudiale, % 'Y 
TEAS, TEAS, TEAS. 


dD & C. &. POMEROY, WHOLESALE Tea 
e We. &33 Warren sireet, offer aale te rare 


sasesechster iy 

So rete = 

cost on me 
ftom 


63-5 








